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CHAPTER I. 



TEDDY WALLACE AND HIS OLD NURSE. 

" Full of life's sanay pleasantness, 

And childhood's happy joys." 

DK, Cissy, the new children of Maple 
Lodge, all dressed spick and span, are 
just coming down the lawn. Do put up 
your work and come and peek — that's 
a good Cissy. Where do you believe they're going, 
and what do you believe their names are ? " 

"My sakes, childy! Old Cicely is'nt one of them, 
all-seein' and all-knowin' ; but one thing she have found 
out, pickin' talk this werry mornin' at the back door 
long of the butcher. Massa Cole say they're fine lot of 
youngsters out of New York, come to live ia the coun.- 
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try, 'cause one of them is sickly like, for good air and 
quiet. Real little gentlemen and ladies, he says they 
are ; says * Yes, sir ' and * No, sir ' to him when they 
comes down with the orders, and — if you'll believe it — 
that tallest boy yonder met Massa Cole yuther day and 
raised his cap passing him, and him driving the cart in 
his white frock at the werry time. That's good man- 
ners for you, Teddy, darlin'." 

" Hush, Cissy, I don't want to be a gentleman ; I hate 
good manners, and worse yet, I hate a boy that makes 
believe gentleman. So go away to your work. I'll 
shut the blinds close tight, so you can't see your fine 
gentlemen and ladies. It's all preaching and preaching 
from morning till night since we've been in Aunt Jane's 
house, and I'm tired and worn out with it." 

I am sorry, dear boys and girls, that I must introduce 
Teddy Wallace to you in his present peevish mood, 
for it is just one of those glorious, sunshiny mornings in 
the brilliant month of October when all nature seems 
so gay ; the woods radiant in their brightly-colored 
dress which King Frost bestows upon them so gra- 
ciously, for their grand autumn ball, ere he sends his 
fierce messengers, the pitiless November winds, to rob 
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them, that out of their gay attire they may make a 
warm carpet to cover the delicate little plants from the 
cruel winter s icy breath. 

Teddy s sitting-room window looks out on broad, smil- 
ing fields gently sloping toward a little blue lake, just 
enough ruflfled by the fluttering breeze to give its rip- 
ples a chance to catch their diadem of glittering gems 
from the glorious sun, which has chased away every 
fleecy cloud from the pure blue sky. 

The multitude of winged insects, that this morning 
could hardly creep from very chill, are now warmed into 
new life, and merrily join in a glad chorus. 

' ' As the crickets from their little burrows flee, 

And strike their winged harps in all their wonted glee ; 

The summer flies once more are gamboling 

Upon the waters, and the meadows ring 

With tiny voices, as they gayly call 

All nature to their joyous festival." 

Shall I tell you Teddys story? He is only seven 
years old, in spite of that worn, discontented look on 
his face. Four years ago a happy family party left 
Liverpool on board of the steamer Europa, a young 
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father and mother leading a merry, rosy little boy, who 
was squirming about in every direction to assure himself 
that good old Cissy, his devoted nurse, was not lost in 
the crowd gathered on the wharf. 

Very soon that bright little fellow, with his childish 
prattle and his merry, winsome ways, was the pet of 
saloon and forecastle. Naturally affectionate, he had 
known only the greatest tenderness, and looked upon 
every one as his friend. That ill-fated vessel never 
reached its destined port. When the heaven above was 
vailed in inky blackness, and the angry, white-capped 
waves seethed and boiled around it, one wave, more 
powerful than all the rest, surged over the deck and 
swept off every soul. 

Father, mother, child, and nurse were gathered there. 
In quiet, calm tones the father spoke to his pale wife 
of a far better, nay, a heavenly country, which they soon 
would reach ; and the gentle mother pressed the little 
curly head against her bosom, that no sight of others' 
distress might startle him, while in low, sweet, though 
trembling tones she sang his little cradle hymns, or 
spoke words of comfort to the dark-faced, terror-stricken 
nurse. 
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A few hours later a passing vessel rescued a sailor, 
almost lifeless, yet in his tight grasp holding a little 
child, and a poor black woman floating on a spar. 

In a sailors' boarding-house in New York, just re- 
covering from a long fit of illness, through which the 
faithful sailor and his wife had tenderly nursed them, 
Aunt Jane found Cicely and her charge, and brought 
them to her house in Roselle, which was thereafter to be 
little Teddy s home. 

Nearly four years had gone by, and Teddy had 
grown stronger, but was no longer a happy little boy. 
He had never been taught to stifle fretful feelings. 
. There was nothing in the world he loved as well as his 
dear old Cicely, and yet this faithful creature was a com- '^f 
plete slave to the boy s whims ; sometimes she was 
stifled with his caresses, and again she was fretted and 
found fault with, as just now when our story com- 
mences. 

Teddy s curiosity soon got the better of his impatience, 
and ere long the blind was opened wide, and Ted s 
curly head was thrust quite out of the window, and his 
ill-humor quickly vanished as his busy little brain tried 
to fancy " what his new neighbors were like, what they 
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carried those queer nets for, and what a boy that wore 
gloves except on Sunday could be like." Teddy, be it 
known, had a terrible dislike to imprisoning his busy 
little digits in gloves, and this was the cause of many a 
Sunday morning's dispute with his particular auntie, and 
well the child remembered how, one bright spring morn- 
ing, when everything looked gay, on the road to church 
he had stooped to pick a smiling dandelion to put in his 
pocket, just for company and consolation during good 
Mr. Dodd's long sermon. Aunt Jane, walking leisurely 
behind, spied the act, and impatiently shook the little 
dandelion from his grasp, and as she brushed the delicate 
gloves, said, in a vexed tone, 

** Naughty boy ! I know I never shall be able to make 
a gentleman of you." 

Dear children, you who have, besides papas and mam- 
mas, ever ready to listen to your slightest wish, aunties 
and kind grandmammas with hearts overflowing with 
love for you, will, I know, hardly understand me when I 
say Aunt Jane really loved Teddy very much. She 
had lived a lonely life, till, as her nearest relative, she 
had sought her nephew's boy and brought him to her 
home. 
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You must know that, just as limbs or muscles which 
have not been used for a long time, or very rarely, grow 
stiff and useless, so that a long course of treatment is 
needed before they act easily again, just so it is with 
your busy brain ; if you never listened to its schemes, 
and never sought by thought and study to keep its deli- 
cate machinery in full play, or rather working order, its 
wheels would become clogged, its motions grow slower, 
and before many years you would have become — well — 
a ** stupid." 

Aunt Jane had had early in her life great sorrows, but 
instead of seeking her Heavenly Father's aid in bearing 
them, she had preferred to bear them herself ; she had 
shut herself up from the world, doing what she believed 
her duty strictly, but never giving out sympathy, never 
speaking kindly words, and so it was that sweet and 
tender looks never beamed forth from those faithful 
looking-glasses of the soul, her eyes. 

When Teddy, sick and weak, found himself in his 
strange aunt's arms, he felt no tender pressure such as 
loving mothers always give ; he saw only two cold gray 
eyes looking wonderingly at him, with a sort of ** What 
can I do with it ? " expression in them. 
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We must believe that at that very moment there was 
a faint beating at Aunt Jane s heart, an earnest yearning 
to love her nephew's boy ; but Teddy screamed so 
lustily, and struggled so hard to free himself from the 
unloving grasp, that Aunt Jane impatiently exclaimed, 

"What a tiresome child!" and bade him ** Hush at 
once." 

Then old black Cicely raised her aching head from 
her pillow, and looking fiercely at the ungentle aunt, 
stretched out her arms to the struggling child, crying, 

** Missy, let the darlin' come to his own old nursie. 
Cicely's face be werry black, but she's got a heart a deal 
bigger nor some white folks. There, there, blessin's on 
him. It was Cicely's own baby boy ; " and then the old 
creature crooned out her old negro cradle songs, till, 
wearied alike, both fell asleep, leaving Aunt Jane to gaze 
at them as they lay, the pale, fair face of the little one 
pressed close against the jetty black one of the faithful 
servant, and the thin little arms tightly clasping her neck, 
as the little fellow lay upon the only bosom in the wide 
world which throbbed with love for him. 
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CHAPTER 11. 




THE YOUNG INSECT HUNTERS. 

" From flower to flower, on balmy gales to fly. 

Is all they have to do 
Beneath the bright blue sky/* 

OOK, Daisy ! here s the very spot to halt. 
In*t this a beautiful field, and I should think 
there was over a peck of insects flitting 
about. Listen just a minute ! Don't that 
fellow sound for all the world as if he was winding up a 
watch ? That must be the cricket papa told us about 
last night, not the chirping kind. I mean the kind that 
go crick-a-rick. Well, I declare! there's Char just coming 
through that gate. I just wish she would step a little 
livelier. It seems to take her ages to get over the 
ground. Why it s just that sort of air I couldn't keep 
from a skip and a jump in if it were to save my life, and 
how Char can crawl so is very strange." 
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" Oh, Artie ! Do try to be patient. You and I haven't 
walked a step ; but just fancy how funny it would look for 
Char to skip and jump like us, pulling Harry s wagon 
and looking after the children too ! You must remem- 
ber the wagon is heavy, too, for Harry would take in 
Lilian." 

** Pshaw ! I don't see the use of a baby being dragged 
in, when we are going insect himting. That's real 
business, you see, Daisy ; it isn't child's play." 

"But only see how happy the little Queenie looks, 
shaking that long switch % and calling out. It's the 
sweetest sound of all to my ears. Oh, dear ! I ought to 
have waited and jogged on with them ; there's that little 
troublehouse Jack, as usual, has stubbed his toe, and just 
hear him screaming ! I must go back, that's plain. Oh, 
dear ! children are a great care." 

" She's right," muttered the boy, fighting against the 
thought that he too should return to help restore order 
to the little band. " I don't see the use of children any 
way. Most generally they're in somebody's way. I 
suppose if I were a girl I would have more patience with 
them, but it isn't boy's nature to train after children. 
However, I'll help take down those bars. I quite forgot 
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the little carriage couldn't leap the fence. Hallo, 
Queenie ! You here too ? 



" * Welcome, welcome, little stranger.' 



w 



"Never mind stopping, Charlotte. I'll put back the 
bars." 

" Now for it, children ; which way shall we make for 
first ? " 

'*Oh, Artie! if it wasn't for Jackie's hurting his toe so, 
I'd show you the loveliest place papa took me to the 
other day. You remember, Rosie, I told you about it 
I think it's in the second meadow, just at the foot of the 
hill, down by the water's edge, where we sat and watched 
the little ants, and papa told me about their habits." 

" Was there uncles to those aunts, Daisy ? " sobbed 
out Jack. 

Daisy put up her elder-sister finger of warning too 
late to check the children's shout at Jack's question, 
and the child, hurt in heart as well as body, sobbed 
inconsolably. 

** It wasn't quite fair, I say it was mean of us to laugh 
at the little chap," said Artie, '* though I was the first to 
set off. Come, Jackie, let's play reapers, and pick up 
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these bits of buckwheat that have dropped from the 
wagons, and dress Lilian s carriage." 

** If Daisy will tell me about those — those — " and 
Jackie stopped, fearful of exciting another laugh. 

" Some other time, pettie, weVe got so much work to 
do ; but rU tell you this much while I am reaping. We 
were watching a swarm of ants climbing up the side of a 
tree, and papa told me to throw down some bits of the 
cookie I had in my hand, and quick as ever I did, those 
little specks of creatures, no bigger than a pin s head, 
clambered down the bark of the tree and seized the cake 
crumbs, bigger than themselves, and hurried back to their 
holes in a long procession. See, Jackie, doesn't the 
carriage look fine ? How pleased the baby looks! See, 
Artie is beckoning to us.'* 

Jack's tears, by this time, were all safely stowed away 
in Daisy's handkerchief, and his stubbed toe quite 
forgotten, as he dashed off after Artie, waving his net 
in such a vigorous manner as to blow quite away any 
little insects which might have accepted the invitation to 
" come in," that he was lustily shouting. 

Artie, in the meantime, warily made his way toward 
a clump of ferns, over whose shining, broad leaves a 
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bevy of bright golden butterflies were hovering, and 
then, putting up his hands to silence the children's 
gleeful shouts, he slowly let the pole descend, and in a 
second more half a dozen little victims peiered through 
the fine meshes of his net 

Instantly Artie became a hero in the eyes of the little 
hunters, as eagerly all pressed around to see the captives, 

and admire the young hunter's success in persuading his 

* 

fluttering prisoners to enter a small paper box, marked 
** Butterflies'* 

Harry's voice was quite lost amid the general glee, as 
he urged them to remember : 

'* Mamma said we were only to keep one little prisoner 
of each kind, as one of each is all we need for our lesson." 

The hero of the occasion ,was in such an elated state 
of mind that he did not at all relish the idea of beincr 
dictated to in the hour of his triumph, and so requested 
Harry in no very gentle tones to " Hush ; he would decide 
himself what it was best to do. Indeed, he thought it 
quite likely, as he had caught them all, he should keep 
them too, and Master Harry Havens might wait till he 
caught something himself before he told other people 
their duty." 
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Here Harry s pale face became flushed, and an angry 
reply was trembling on his lips, when dear little Lilian s 
soft arms were thrown around his neck, and her cool, 
chubby face was pressed against his as she said, 

" Poor, poor little bruzzer, baby loves you." 

That was a true, sweet note, amid the general discord. 
Every child heard it, every heart felt its soothing. Harry 
warmly returned his little sister s caress, and was happy 
to feel that he had not spoken bitter words to his broth- 
er, who was even then releasing his little captives, and 
presently appeared at the side of the little carriage, say- 
ing, " Harry, here's the first catch, TU give it to you 
for your share. I guess it will amuse Queenie to peep 
in. What a sweet little pet she is ! " 

Daisy now appeared, running from an opposite side 
of the field, shaking a little white parcel, while Rosie and 
Jack followed closely, in their eager haste dropping nets 
and hats by the way. 

" Oh, Artie ! " cried the elder sister, " isn't this quite 
famous ? I am sure I have caught one of those very 
Katy-dids papa told us about. I heard him cry, ' Katy- 
did,' plain as anything. Wouldn't it be fun if you could 
catch the Katy-didn't } " 
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Artie wasn't prepared so soon to share his honors 
with his sister, so he " pooh-poohed ** at her proposal, 
saying, 

" I don't think it's anything of the kind Maybe you 
don't remember how papa told us they were night 
visitors, and were seldom seen in the daytime/' 

Rosie didn't like to see a look of disappointment 
clouding her sister's bright face ; so she stood a moment 
in deep thought, and then said, 

" Well, Artie, I guess this must be the seldom, most 
likely ; anyway let's play it was, and be off for another 
race." 

Whilst the other children were scampering about their 
hunting-ground, Harry spied two wistful little black 
eyes peering through the branches of an elder bush 
which grew close to the fence, and a pair of striped legs 
which seemed to belong to a small boy. 

Presently curiosity seemed to get the better of the 
child's shyness, and he called out, in rather a sharp 
tone, 

" What are they doing, anyway ? and what does a 
boy big as you ride in a carriage like a baby for ? " 

Charlotte, shocked at the seeming rudeness of the 
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'' Here, papa, is a little butterfly ; but Artie caught it 
first of all, and was so good as to give it to me." 

** Ha! this is the yellow butterfly, which twice a year 
visits our fields and roadsides. Don't you remember 
what a swarm we met during our drive yesterday ? The 
golden color first gave the name of butterfly, but now 
we call the purple, crimson, blue, and speckled, all butter- 
flies, though I grant it doesn't seem very fitting. Do 
you remember, children, those long, creeping caterpillars 
I used to point out to you in the Central Park ? Well, 
this little fellow was once a caterpillar." 

** How did he be a butterfly, papa ? Did a fairy make 
him so ? " 

" No, little Jack ; FU tell you what I saw when a boy. 
I was playing in Aunt Emma s garden, one cold autumn 
morning, when I saw a large caterpillar on the north side 
fence. It was wriggling and twisting about in such a 
very funny manner that I stopped my play, and with my 
companions went up to watch its motions. It seemed to 
be drawing out of its mouth, or rather spinning out, a 
sort of slimy, sticky fluid, and with this he painted his 
whole body. We boys ran to ask Aunt Emma to come 
and see the creature's performances, which she willingly 
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did, and then told us that this liquid would harden all 
around him, and would serve two purposes — ^to help him 
cling to the wood of the fence, and, like an india-rubber 
coat, to keep him from the wet and cold, whilst he was 
Bking his ,^„ter's nap." 

** But how could the fellow breathe, papa? I should 
think he would stifle." 

** That's another curious thing, Artie ; this very shell 
seems to become a little tomb, for the caterpillar goes into 
a deathlike state for some months. What next happens, 
my story will show. We boys kept our eyes on that 
shell or cocoon, as it is called, and one day, with my 
aunt's permission, I cut it off the fence and put it on the 
mantel in my bedroom, and then, boylike, I forgot the 
whole matter. Now listen! One summer morning 
as I was dressing I suddenly heard a little pecking 
sound. I started, thinking it was a hungry little mouse 
paying me a visit ; but, as I came near the mantel, to my 
great surprise the caterpillar cocoon was shaking, and 
from one end of it a little something was peeping out, 
which proved to be the caterpillar s tooth nibbling at the 
end to make an opening. Faithfully the little workman 
chiseled away, and very soon a head appeared, and after 
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a few more pretty violent wriggles, a glorious butterfly 

presented itself. I remember how excited I became, as, 

half dressed, I ran through the house begging Aunt Emma 
Hugh, Celia, and Nan to come and see the * strangest 

thing that ever happened yet/ I can see the creature 
now. It was of a yellowish-brown color, its wings when 
spread out were full three inches from tip to tip, and 
its body about an inch and a half long. Both body 
and wings were covered with dusky brown feathered 
scales. Its head had two little horns and a hollow 
tongue, which was hidden like your own, when not in 
use. I kept this butterfly for many years, and I think 
it first gave me the desire to study about insects, which 
has since been such a pleasure. I think we will begin 
at once to make a collection of butterflies and other 
insects. When the pleasant summer days come you 
will find much more beautiful ones, gay fellows in 
spotted, rich yellow, red, blue, and green dresses. I 
think I never told you of one of Napoleon Bonaparte's 
generals, who took such immense pleasure in collect- 
ing insects? " 

" No, sir, I am sure you didn't. Is it a story ? " 

" Yes, Jack, what mamma would call a true story. 
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Wherever General Dejian (for that was his name) led 
his soldiers, he sought for a new kind of insect, and 
pinned it upon his hat. The soldiers, even in battle, 
were accustomed to see their general*s hat decorated 
with his treasures — gay butterflies, jeweled beetles, or 
shining bugs. During a battle in Austria, whilst he was 
at Napoleon s side, a shot struck the general's head and 
threw him senseless from his horse. Recovering from 
the shock, he heard the emperor anxiously asking, 

•* * Is he still alive ? ' 

" He answered, ' I am alive, but alas ! my insects are 
all gone,* for his hat was completely torn in pieces." 

** Oh, mamma," interrupted Rosie, "may we each have 
a row of pins, and may we pin our catches to our oldest 
hats of all ? " 

" That s a nice story, and I like it," exclaimed Harry. 

** I am very glad to hear you say so, dear child ; and 
now I want to show you the different parts of your 
butterfly through my microscope ; and as we do not 
want to gain our pleasure or profit at the expense of pain 
to this little insect, who has at best but a short, gay life, 
we will let him lie on this bit of sponge. You will see 
his wings flutter feebly for a second or two, and then he 
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Wherever General Dejian (for that was his name) led 
his soldiers, he sought for a new kind of insect, and 
pinned it upon his hat The soldiers, even in battle, 
were accustomed to see their general s hat decorated 
with his treasures — gay butterflies, jeweled beedes, or 
shining bugs. During a batde in Austria, whilst he was 
at Napoleon's side, a shot struck the general s head and 
threw him senseless from his horse. Recovering from 
the shock, he heard the emperor anxiously asking, 

" * Is he still alive ? ' 

" He answered, * I am alive, but alas ! my insects are 
all gone,* for his hat was completely torn in pieces." 

"Oh, mamma," interrupted Rosie, "may we each have 
a row of pins, and may we pin our catches to our oldest 
hats of all ? " 

" That's a nice story, and I like it," exclaimed Harry. 

" I am very glad to hear you say so, dear child ; and 
now I want to show you the different parts of your 
butterfly through my microscope ; and as we do not 
want to gain our pleasure or profit at the expense of pain 
to this little insect, who has at best but a short, gay life, 
we will let him lie on this bit of sponge. You will see 
his wings flutter feebly for a second or two, and then he 
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will be quite dead, and we may pin him on this card, 
ready for our little cabinet/' 

" Papa, I want to just speak only but a minute. 
Would it dead me to sit on a sponge like that little 
yellow thing ? " 

** Hardly, Jack ; I am pouring chloroform upon the 
sponge, and that will instantly kill him/' 

** What is chloroform, papa ? " 

" It is a fluid prepared by chemists which will produce 
a deep sleep. It is often given to people who are to 
have some painful operation, that they may become in- 
sensible to pain. A large quantity would destroy human 
life, but the life of the little insect is so feeble that a 
single drop will kill him. See, already whilst I am talk- 
ing, it is quite lifeless ; it will never flutter its golden 
wings again. Now look at him through this microscope. 
You see that kind of dust which covers his wings, and is 
even now sticking to your little brother's fingers, has 
regular forms, and consists of horny scales fastened to his 
wings. Again look how its eye seems covered with 
little points/' 

" But what are those two things that look like mos- 
quitoes' legs between the fellow's eyes ? " 
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" Those, Rosie, are the feelers ; they are hollow. It 
is thought that sound comes to the insect through these, 
so they serve for ears. Now, this is its tongue, which is 
coiled up like the spring of my watch, and is quite hol- 
low. When unfolded, this tongue is several inches 
long, and when the butterfly lights upon a flower in the 
garden or by the roadside, he plunges this long, hol- 
low tongue right down into the little flower-cup, and 
pumps up the sweet juice, which, if near enough, 
you may see ascending in its body through this little 
coil. 

** You can well see what a dainty bill of fare is pre- 
sented to the insect tribe in every garden border or 
sunny hillside. Bees, you have heard, grow quite 
giddy sometimes from sipping too greedily from their 
little floral chalices (or cups). Jack, for I see the question 
in your eyes. 

" I think one can rarely look at the brilliant butterflies 
fluttering about so gaily without thinking of the lovely 
flowers whose bright hues they seem to have stolen 
while feeding upon them, and whose brief lives seem 
like their own. A little while they, too, bask in the 
sunshine, but only a little while, for the autumnal winds 
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sing their dirge, and cruel winter finds them shrouded in 
their tomb— but I see mamma thinks we have talked 
enough for one evening ; so, little butterflies, you must 
flit away to your snug litde cocoons, and here is Char- 
lotte to show you the way." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ROSIE AND JACK TRY HATCHING EGGS. 

ft.RLING Jackie, wake up! that's a good 

boy, but wake up very softly, for Lilian is 

fast asleep, and Charlotte is down stairs. 

Move a little bit, do, for it's cold standing 

outside, and I want to creep in under your cover." 

" Eugh ! eugh ! eugh ! " yawned sleepy Jack, as he 
rubbed his tightly-closed eyes and squirmed a moment 
then buried his round, chubby face in his pillow, and 
started off for dreamland again. 

"Oh, dear ["sighed Rosie, "what a child! "as she 
shivered in her white night-dress, and tried to find a 
warm place for her cold, bare toes on the edge of the 
bed ; then, in a louder whisper, 

"Jackie, do wake up and have a nice little talk ; I 
have got a i-dea," 
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A louder " Eugh ! eugh ! " and redoubled squirms took 
place, as the loud whisper tickled the child's ear ; then 
came a sleepy *' In a minute, yes,*' another squirm, and 
Jack settled further down in the bed, turned on his side, 
and drawing the bedclothes tightly over his head, was 
again fast asleep, leaving poor Rosie more comfortless 
and coverless than before. 

** Well, it's no use mincing matters," muttered the 
child, borrowing a favorite expression of her nurse; 
" something must be done quick ; " and as an idea struck 
her childish fancy, she leaped from the bed, and pattered 
off to the washstand^ where, with difficulty steadying 
the heavy pitcher, she filled the little tooth-mug with 
clear, cold water, and then started back toward the 
sleepy child. 

Not a little of that mug s contents found its way up 
the loose sleeve of her night-dress, and dampened sheets 
and pillow-case, as the Httle water-carrier climbed up into 
the bed ; and the final settling of herself at his side 
shook the rest over the boy, who, fairly roused now, as 
the water trickled over throat and face, deluging his 
night-clothes in a most uncomfortable manner, cried 
out, 
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" Go 'way, I say, go 'way, naughty Rosie ! " and then 
came a loud cry for Charlotte ; and as Lilian grew jest- 
less in her crib, Rosie grew despairing. 

" Jackie, dear, it was only but a accident, and really I 
couldn't help it. See, sister Rosie can squeeze every 
bit of the water back into the cup, just as easy. Oh, I 
know! I'll get you a dry night-gown, and please stop 
crying, and then I'll give you half of what I am going to 
get when I get it. Truly, Jackie, IVe got a idea." 

** I don't want any, I don't like 'em," peevishly 
sobbed the little fellow, as the trickling drops and damp 
night-dress awoke him to a sense of discomfort. 

By this time Rosie had tumbled over the neat piles of 
nursery linen in the bureau drawers, and brought to light 
a garment of her sister Daisy's. Then, very soon^ 
brother and sister forgot chill and vexation, in the funny 
sight the boy presented in a girl's long night-dress. The 
damp spots on bed and pillow were carefully covered 
with towels from the rack, and then Jack proposed that 
they should make a tent of the sheets, and creep in 
under them to play house. To this Rosie, made happy 
by seeing the look of ill humor vanish from her com- 
panion's usually sunny face, gladly assented, and immedi- 
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ately a huge mound appeared, and the two children dis- 
appeared from sight. 

" O Rosie ! isn't this splendid ? " cried Jack. " Isn't it 
just like the cocoon papa told us about ? . Let s play 
dead caterpillars, and not move till Charlotte shakes us, 
and then come out live butterflies. Let's, will you ? " 

" Yes, afterwards, pet ; but first I want to tell my 
idea." 

" Well, what's a idea ? '* 

" It's a kind of a thought, I think." 

" Then I don't like 'em ; they make my head ache," 
remonstrated Jack, as he bitterly remembered how, only 
yesterday, he had been placed in the corner by Charlotte 
to stay there till he could think where he had hidden his 
tiresome toothbrush, and Artie the while calling so 
loudly under the window for him to come out for a 
splendid game of ball, that thinking over all the possible 
hiding-places in the nursery and play-room had seemed 
quite impossible. 

"Well, then," good-naturedly replied Rosie, "we 
won't tell ideas. Let's get a little bigger breathing-hole 
in our cocoon, and I'll tell the idea — oh! I mean the 
story." 
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sing their dirge, and cruel winter finds them shrouded in 
their tomb — ^but I see mamma thinks we have talked 
enough for one evening ; so, little butterflies, you must 
flit away to your snug litde cocoons, and here is Char- 
lotte to show you the way." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ROSIE AND JACK TRY HATCHING EGGS. 

ARLING Jackie, wake up! that's a good 
boy, but wake up very softly, for Lilian is 
fast asleep, and Charlotte is down stairs. 
Move a little bit, do, for it s cold standing 
outside, and I want to creep in under your cover." 

" Eugh ! eugh ! eugh ! " yawned sleepy Jack, as he 
rubbed his tightly-closed eyes and squirmed a moment 
then buried his round, chubby face in his pillow, and 
started off for dreamland again. 

"Oh, dear! "sighed Rosie, "what a child! "as she 
shivered in her white night-dress, and tried to find a 
warm place for her cold, bare toes on the edge of the 
bed ; then, in a louder whisper, 

"Jackie, do wake up and have a nice little talk ; I 
have got a i-dea." 
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A louder " Eugh ! eugh ! '' and redoubled squirms took 
place, as the loud whisper tickled the child's ear ; then 
came a sleepy " In a minute, yes,*' another squirm, and 
Jack settled further down in the bed, turned on his side, 
and drawing the bedclothes tightly over his head, was 
again fast asleep, leaving poor Rosie more comfortless 
and coverless than before. 

** Well, it's no use mincing matters," muttered the 
child, borrowing a favorite expression of her nurse; 
" something must be done quick ; " and as an idea struck 
her childish fancy, she leaped from the bed, and pattered 
off to the washstand, where, with difficulty steadying 
the heavy pitcher, she filled the little tooth-mug with 
clear, cold water, and then started back toward the 
sleepy child. 

Not a little of that mug s contents found its way up 
the loose sleeve of her night-dress, and dampened sheets 
and pillow-case, as the little water-carrier climbed up into 
the bed ; and the final settling of herself at his side 
shook the rest over the boy, who, fairly roused now, as 
the water trickled over throat and face, deluging his 
night-clothes in a most uncomfortable manner, cried 
out, 
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" Go 'way, I say, go 'way, naughty Rosie ! " and then 
came a loud cry for Charlotte ; and as Lilian grew jest- 
less in her crib, Rosie grew despairing. 

" Jackie, dear, it was only but a accident, and really I 
couldn't help it. See, sister Rosie can squeeze every 
bit of the water back into the cup, just as easy. Oh, I 
know! I'll get you a dry night-gown, and please stop 
crying, and then I'll give you half of what I am going to 
get when I get it. Truly, Jackie, I've got a i-dea." 

*' I don't want any, I don't like 'em," peevishly 
sobbed the little fellow, as the trickling drops and damp 
night-dress awoke him to a sense of discomfort. 

By this time Rosie had tumbled over the neat piles of 
nursery linen in the bureau drawers, and brought to light 
a garment of her sister Daisy's. Then, very soon^ 
brother and sister forgot chill and vexation, in the funny 
sight the boy presented in a girl's long night-dress. The 
damp spots on bed and pillow were carefully covered 
with towels from the rack, and then Jack proposed that 
they should make a tent of the sheets, and creep in 
under them to play house. To this Rosie, made happy 
by seeing the look of ill humor vanish from her com- 
panion's usually sunny face, gladly assented, and immedi- 
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ately a huge mound appeared, and the two children dis- 
appeared from sight. 

** O Rosie ! isn't this splendid ? " cried Jack. " Isn't it 
just like the cocoon papa told us about ? . Let s play 
dead caterpillars, and not move till Charlotte shakes us, 
and then come out live butterflies. Let's, will you ? " 

" Yes, afterwards, pet ; but first I want to tell my 
idea." 

" Well, what's a idea ? " 

" It's a kind of a thought, I think." 

" Then I don't like 'em ; they make my head ache," 
remonstrated Jack, as he bitterly remembered how, only 
yesterday, he had been placed in the corner by Charlotte 
to stay there till he could think where he had hidden his 
tiresome toothbrush, and Artie the while calling so 
loudly under the window for him to come out for a 
splendid game of ball, that thinking over all the possible 
hiding-places in the nursery and play-room had seemed 
quite impossible. 

" Well, then," good-naturedly replied Rosie, " we 
won't tell ideas. Let's get a little bigger breathing-hole 
in our cocoon, and I'll tell the idea — oh ! I mean the 
story. 
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" All right ; only no ideas, mind," persisted the child. 

** Well, don't you remember mamma told us, that day 
we went out to 'zamine the bird s nest in the woodhouse 
shed, how littfe birds and chickens came out of egg- 
shells ? how the old ones made a nest of hay and sticks, 
and laid eggs in, and the little lady bird sat on them, and 
kept them warm, and the gentleman bird hopped around 
and chirped to her, and amused her, and went and got her 
something to eat, and then the eggs got warm, and the 
little birds pecked their ways out of the shell, and came 
out really alive, but not much feathers on, and very 
bright little eyes ? 

" Yes, I ■member all that, sure enough." 

" Now, my idea — " 

** O Rosie ! you said you wouldn't." 
. ** Well, I forgot. Now, my story is, let's get some eggs." 

- How ? " 

'* Well, let's don't eat our eggs at breakfast, and put 
them carefully in my little basket, red and white Indian 
one, you know, and after breakfast let's go out and build 
a nest, and lay the eggs in like the birds do, and then 
rU sit on the nest, and you hop around and cackle and 
amuse me, and then you see. Jack, you shall have half 
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the little chicks for your own, and the other half shall be 
.mine. Won't we have ever so nice times ? I will call 
my chick Fidget, and you will call yours — ^what ? " 

'' George Washington, I guess ; he never told fibs, and 
I'd like my pet to be truthful." 

" Well, that's all settled then." ' ; 

" Do you believe, Rosie, Charlotte will let us have our 
eggs to our own selves in a basket ? " 

** Oh, yes, surely, if we behave when we are dressed. 
Jackie, don't you cry out when the soap gets in your 
eyes, and I won't squirm once when she curls my hair ; 
but she does pull so, if she's in a hurry." 

"There she comes! Now let's be dead caterpillars as 
ever we can." 

It was well for the little cocoons -that Charlotte came 
into the nursery feeling fresh and rested, and Queenie's 
glad greeting to her " pettie nursie/' and scream of 
merriment as she saw the two little heads peeping out of 
the " bed-tent," caused Charlotte to quite overlook for 
once the tumbled sheets and damp pillows, supposing as 
she did later that Rosie had been kindly trying to get for 
her brother the cup of cold water the thirsty little fellow 
was always crying out for. 
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" Charlotte, are the children sick ? See, tliey don't 
want their eggs this morning," anxiously asked Daisy, as 
the nursery party were seated around the breakfast 
table. 

" No, we are not sick," replied Rosie, eager lest Jack 
should betray their secret ; ** we prefer bread and milk 
this morning. " 

** Airs," broke in Artie. 

** No, 'tisn't airs," replied the child ; " but you can't 
understand ; we've got a idea." 

** O Rosie ! You forget you said you wouldn't. I 
won't play idea, and it's fibbing to say idea when you said 
you wouldn't." 

"I slipped my tongue. Jack ; I mean we have got a 
purpose." 

"So, ho!" cried Artie, " there's some mischief to pay 
with you two youngsters." But Daisy touched his knee, 
under the table, and nodded to him to overlook the 
matter, and, as directly after breakfast they were going to 
propose to Charlotte a scheme of their own, he wisely 
decided it was not best ** to raise a riot." 

** Sister Daisy, darling," coaxed Jack, wistfully eyeing 
his sister's egg-glass, ** I don't feel like a whole egg this 
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morning, but maybe I could take a little bit of your 
yellow.*' 

" So you shall, pettie," replied the kind elder sister, and 
Artie, unwilling to be outdone in generosity by his sister, 
was soon dividing spoonsful with his little sister, and so 
the morning meal passed off merrily. 

As the children left the table, Rosie whispered to Jack 
to say no word till Artie left the room, for he was such 
a tease there would be no peace. 

When the coast was clear, Rosie meekly asked, 
** Charlotte, won't you please let Jack and me have our 
^ggs in my little Indian basket, and let us have on our 
caps and coats, and carefully carry them out just behind 
the woodhouse ? Do, Char, it's for such a purpose, and 
you'll be so pleased and Queenie and everybody when 
our purpose comes true, and we'll do everything you tell 
us to-day, and not squabble nor get a bit of a spot on 
our dresses." 

Char's tender heart could not resist the coaxing tone, 
and very soon the little pair started out, two Ijundles of 
wraps, for the air was crisp and cold, though the sun 
shone bright and warm. From the window nurse and 
baby watched the two busy little workmen, picking up 
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dried grass, and twigs to carry behind the privacy of the 
woodshed. 

Busily the little folks worked away, arid when the 
young architects had to abandon their plan of having 
their nest round, they settled it in their own minds that 
"square nests were just as good, and likely a little 
better." Arranging their sticks after the manner in 
which country boys build their " cob-houses," presently a 
very spacious nest rose into being, and when this was 
well filled with nice stout hay from the barn, I don't 
think the most aristocratic fowl would have scorned to 
occupy it ; and so private it was, too ! quite behind the 
woodhouse, and close up to the garden fence. 

The nest complete, Rosie, as the hen of the party, laid 
the two eggs solemnly in the sweet, clean hay, and then 
ran off to plunder the swing of its board, which they 
placed across the nest, and then the little hen, with an 
air of great importance, took her seat, carefully tucking 
her short, warm skirts into her nest to keep away the 
frosty air from the eggs, whilst Jack commenced his 
hopping and cackling. The last sound had to be uttered 
rather more faintly than he liked, lest Artie should trace 
their whereabouts and reveal their " purpose." 
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Now, hatching eggs is the work of time ; there is little 
fun or variety in it, and Rosie tried hard to be patient, 
ransacking every shelf and corner of her memory's little 
storehouse to bring out some new rhyme to wile away 
the hours (as it seemed to her) ; at last, Kriss Kringle, 
Aunt Louisa s Ballads, and even Mother Goose, failed to 
supply another verse ; the air grew crisper, Jack s tired 
little legs refused to hop, and his cackle gradually was 
growing fainter ; both children were beginning to feel a 
little cross and rather resentful that the eggs which they 
had so carefully tended showed no intention of being 
hatched. Naturally Rosie's thoughts traveled back to 
her neglected breakfast, as she cried out, rather pettishly 
(for oh ! it is so hard not to feel a little cross when one is 
so very tired), 

** You are a great hen s husband, aren't you ? You 
haven't given me a morsel to eat, and it's hours since 
breakfast. I guess you'd find it pretty tiresome work, if 
you had to sit still, all cramped up in a quirl." , 

" Surely I'll go to get some food for you,'' cried Jack, 
glad enough to try his tired little legs at a different kind 
of pace ; " TU run off right away." 

Again Cock Robin and the " Little Red Hen " were 
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repeated as the rhymes most fitting to the occasion, and 
Rosie eagerly watched her brother, as, after a tedious 
absence, he came running, quite breathless, cap in hand. 
How relieved she feels ! The little limbs grow easier as 
she imagines the nice slice of buttered bread, and who 
knows but cookies too, that Hannah has sent her pet ! 
Oh, what a disappointment ! Down in the bottom of 
the little Scotch cap, covered with dirt, lay a long, fat 
worm, wriggling in a manner to win the admiration of 
the little hunter, but not at all to attract the appetite of 
the poor, hungry little hen. 

Tears of disappointment filled her eyes, and impatient 
words sprang to her lips, which quite alarmed the little 
henpecked husband, who meekly replied : 

** I didn't know better, Rosie dear. I thought mamma 
said the gentleman bird brought worms to the lady bird 
to eat." And with an injured air, " I had very hard 
trouble to get that Would cookies do, do you think ? 
cause rU just run fast as I can to the kitchen, and when I 
come back, I'll take turns * hatching ' with you, and we'll 
both of us eat the cookies, and you can hop and cackle. 
That's tired work, too, Rosie, you ought to know ; " and 
off the little fellow ran to the kitchen, where, pulling old 
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Hannah into the pantry, he whispered his secret in her 
ear ; and shaking with amusement, though her face looked 
very solemn, the old cook brought out some famous 
cookies, and two slices of bread covered with raspberry 
jam. How splendid Hannah s bread looked, with its 
golden butter peering through the little spaces which the 
jam refused to occupy ! How warm the big range made 
the great kitchen ! 

Hannah was right. Her " darlin' boy was frozen with 
the chill mornin' air, and had better sit right down and 
toast his feet, and eat his bread and jam." 

Young readers, did you ever, on a chill November 
morning, sit and toast your feet by the warm kitchen fire, 
and eat bread and raspberry jam, whilst a kind old cook 
went through the mysteries of plucking, stuffing, and 
trussing a pair of fowls ? Well, if such has been your 
happy lot, you will heartily forgive little Jack for utterly 
forgetting his poor little mate, his offer to *' help her 
hatch," and everything but the delights of the present 
moment. 

Poor, forsaken little hen ! There, like the ** brave Cas- 
abianca on the burning deck," she, too, kept faithfully at 
her post ; but, as the minutes multiplied, the poor little 
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hen grew sick and discouraged, the cold winds mockingly 
tossed her curls into her eyes, and chilled the tear-drops 
which were flowing down her cheeks. 

A little later, the sound of a loud wail fell upon the 
ears of Artie and Daisy, as they returned, gaily chatting, 
from their secret expedition. 

The children ran hurriedly to the scene of disaster, and 
whilst Artie screamed with laughter at Rosies "pur- 
pose " of hatching eggs, boiled ones at that, Daisy car- 
ried her sister off to the house, where mamma met them 
at the door, and warmed and soothed the frozen, disap- 
pointed child ; and Jack appearing with the remains of 
the cookies and bread and jam, cold, disappointment, 
and vexation were soon forgotten. 

" Mamma," said Artie, when the little brother and sis- 
ter, quite rested, went merrily back to their play, ** could 
you ever believe those children could be so silly ? I 
nearly died laughing. There the little hen sat looking 
so pitiful, the tears streaming down her chubby cheeks." 

" Artie, my child, if your papa and mamma, instead 
of pointing out to their boy the little mistakes he was 
constantly making, and directing his young feet in the 
right paths, had merely laughed and contented them- 
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selves with saying * How foolish ! ' don't you think you 
would have lost many a useful lesson, and suffered some 
heartaches, too ? " 

" Yes, mamma, I suppose I should, only I laugh so easy." 
** Remember, my boy, that a truly noble character will 
never allow himself pleasure at the expense of another's 
pain ; and ever seek, Artie, to suppress the laugh 
provoked by the mistakes or misfortunes of others ; and, 
above all, my boy, never wound the feelings of a little 
child, whose heart is always so sensitive. I must not 
forget to tell you that one of our most distinguished 
naturalists when a little boy determined to hatch eggs by 
the heat of his body, and so carried eggs for many days 
fastened under his armpits, and would not consent to have 
them removed. The little fellow's perseverance was not 
destined, however, to be rewarded, for a rough fellow 
threw him down just before the time for the hatching to 
be completed. We must go to lessons now, and I am 
quite sure my boy need not be told that it would be un- 
kind to remind by word or look his little sister and 
brother of their unsuccessful experiment." 

** Mamma, you have just the kindest way of making a 
fellow ashamed of himself." 
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CHAPTER V, 



THE CHILDREN VISIT THE CLEVER WAFFLE-WOMAN. 



" Keep the gentle Lord in mind, 
Who was always meek and kind. 



t> 




NOTE has just reached me, ghildren, from 

Mr. Seymour, saying that he and Mrs. 

Seymour are coming to take tea with me. 

I am going to pay a visit to the famous 
* waffle-woman ' Hannah has found, to engage some 
of her cream-cakes. How many of you want to have 
a walk with mamma this fresh, cold morning ? " 

A general stampede immediately took place in the 
Maple Lodge nursery, for, of all the pleasures of the 
week, a walk with mamma was just about the greatest, 
arid so it was that the clapping of hands and shouts of 
" I ! " " I ! " ** I ! " became almost deafening. 

When, half an hour later, Mrs. Havens, well wrapped 
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in cloaks and furs, opened the hall door, she found not a 
single one of her little flock missing. There they were 
all gathered on the lawn, Artie and Jack hallooing and 
showering their laughing sisters with dried leaves, while 
Harry, well protected from the cold, frosty air in his little 
wagon, was watching Lilian's delight, whose merry, rosy 
face, peeping out of its cony cap, was all aglow with 
excitement at the frolics about her. 

At sight of .mamma, the boys immediately begged that 
they might be a ** fiery span of horses to Harry's car- 
riage ; * so, with Rosie and Daisy skipping apd chattering 
on either side, Mrs. Havens started on her search for the 
waffle-woman s cottage. 

Crossing the lawn at the back of the house, they found, 
a few rods from the stables, a large farm-gate, which the 
" span of horses ** swung open with great ceremony, 
Artie-horse the while shouting loudly. 



" Open the gates as high as the sky : 

Let Lady Bird and her brood pass by." 

* 

Now, by Hannah s direction, they pass down a long 
iane lined by bushes to which a very few autumn leaves. 



ON THE WAY TO THE VILLAGE 
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which had been stout-hearted and saucy enough to defy 
the cold November wiijds, still clung, looking, however, 
rather forlorn, and very lonely, for 

** Leaves have a proper time to fell." 

As the merry party came out upon the road they saw 
approaching them a funny little high cart, in which was 
seated a young girl, whose long hair, tossed wildly by 
the bold autumn breezes, and eyes wide opened with 
astonishment and wonder at meeting such a noisy party 
on the usually quiet road, gave her a wild look. A pale 
boy was perched on the high seat beside her, well 
wrapped up as if for a long ride in the sharp, frosty air, 
who eyed Harry in his wagon with both sympathy and 
curiosity. 

A good-natured donkey, in very homely harness, 
dragged the party along at a very easy pace, and as he 
neared the gay group, too well bred or too well fed to 
notice the strangers, yet obedient to the violent jerk of 
his mistress' reins, he stopped short, and looking neither 
to the right nor left, dropped his shaggy head and began 
nibbling at the few tufts of grass by the roadside. The 
children of Maple Lodge, too well bred themselves to 
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return the fixed gaze, were, nevertheless, not a little 
embarrassed by it, and quite startled by hearing the girl 
cry out, in a shrill voice, 

** Who be you, mem, and them ? " pointing to the 
children, who at the sound of her voice had halted. 

Mrs. Havens gently replied, " I am not surprised, 
little woman, that you-don't know us. We have lately 
come to live in the brown house whose chimneys you 
see yonder ; " and as Rosie pulled her mamma s skirt 

» 

and eagerly whispered, " Please, make her talk some 

« 

more/' Mrs. Havens continued, 

** Now that I have told you something about our- 
selves, perhaps you will tell us who our new acquaint- 
ance is." 

. ** Oh ! him and me, you mean. We're Samuel Mix's 
boy and girl, up to the Dairy farm. We take cream, 
pot-cheeses, and eggs, we do, down to the tavern in the 
village.'* . 

"Do you drive down yourself every day?" asked 
Daisy. " Oh, mustn't it be splendid ! " 

"Maybe you wouldn't think that long, miss, if you 
had to go every morning of your life, never minding 
cold nor rain nor slush nor snow, besides doing up the 
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chores to home — ^and then old Zip is so aggravatin' 
like. He won't go any slower nor any faster nor he just 
likes', and like as ever he won't go at all. More nor one 
rainy morning he's had to get his own way, when 
nearly a mile from the town, and Jim and me has to get 
out and shoulder the messes and take them to the town 
ourselves, and bring back the notions for the house. 
It's clear tantalizing, ma'am." 

** I should think so/' said Artie ; " but where, pray, 
does Zip stay in the meantime? I should* think he 
would run off." 

** Ha, ha, ha ! " shouted the girl ; " that isn't Zip s 
kind. He's awful fond ef standing still ; he'd be sure 
to be there standing if we left him a week." 

Mamma here interrupted the conversation by wishing 
the girl a kind good-morning, and directed the children 
to hasten on. 

** Mamma," asked Rosie, ** what does she' mean by 

« 

chores ? " , 

" It is an old word used by farmers, meaning odds and 
ends of work about the place." 

After a brisk walk, bright young eyes spied out a little 
house by the roadside, whose front window^ filled witk 
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jars of candies, figs, etc., looked very inviting, whilst a 
little sign told that 

** Nancy Sweet supplies Waffles, Cream-Cakes, Crul- 
lers, and Domestic Bread to order." 

The children's shouts gave such timely notice of their 
approach, that Nancy herself opened the door, a kindly, 
good-natured body, dressed in snowy white apron and 
cap, who, dropping a low curtsey, invited Mrs. Havens 
to enter, begging permission herself to help Harry up 
the few steps which led to her door. 

Mrs. Havens told her errand, and Nancy promised 
that *' The cream-cakes,^ to the best of her ability, 
should be at Maple Lodge at the very stroke of five 
o'clock." 

In the meantime, five pairs of eyes were surveying 
the neat room which served Nancy both as parlor and 
shop. 

What a funny, snug little parlor it was, too ! Only a 
few chairs, and a bright rag carpet on the floor ; on the 
brightly-papered walls, a picture of Rebecca at the well, 
and yet another of somebody's grandmother, in mob 
cap and high-heeled slippers, reading from the Holy 
Book, whilst a sleek tabUy-cat slept comfortably at her 
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side. A blue vase, filled with lightly - twisted lamp- 
lighters, which stood upon the little mantel, and the 
scarlet blossoms of a huge fish geranium, were the only 
other ornaments ; but there was such a look of comfort 
about the room that it was really a very inviting place 
to rest in ; and then, too, good Mrs. Sweet gave them a 
peep into her kitchen, with its rows of bright tins, its 
famous waffle-pan, and its odour of baking cake. A 
glimpse, too, they had into the parlor cupboard, where 
stood the large frosted cake for Miss Minnie P.'s wed- 
ding feast, the loaves of rye and Graham bread for Mr. 
Bliss, the rich old village bachelor, which, every day, no 
matter what the weather, hot or cold, through pelting 
rain or blinding snow, Nancy's daughter Betsy carried 
to him, with his pot of golden cream. 

On a table near stood a huge basket, filled with dainty 
tarts, jumbles, and pans of molasses taffy and peanut 
candy, at sight of which Jack's eyes grew big, and his 
face long, as he felt his empty pockets, and wonderingly 
asked, 

** Miss Nancy Sweet, who does eat such a many things 
as those ? " And Nancy,* laughing merrily, replied, 

" Dear heart, it isn't anybody in particular, but a many 
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hungry laddies at the great boarding-school a mile be- 
yond ; for this is their half-holiday, and betimes my boy 
Sam will carry this basket -up to their play-ground, and 
supply the young masters/* 

" Miss Sweet, do those boarding-school boys ever 
come here to your store ? '' asked Artie, his face aglow 
with excitement at the idea of such ,a quantity of board- 
ing-school boys being within a mile of him ; for Artie 
had read "Henry Milner at School," besides " Barring 
Out," arfd a few other tales, which had given him the 
idea that boarding-school boys were a sort of second- 
class heroes, and he had. already conceived for them, 
the greatest veneration; 

Nancy assured him they often came, but seemed not at 
all to be as sensible of the great honor as Artie thought 
she should, so he abstained* from asking any more 
questions, particularly as just then Mrs. Havens, anxious 
to make both the children and old Nancy happy, had 
drawn out her pocket-book, and was in the act of giving 
a small sum to each child, to invest in sweets for a nur- ' 
sery tea-party, to be given in honor of the arrival of five 
young kitties, that very morning, in a snug corner of the 
manger, right under the huge nose of Nelly Bly, the 
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sleek baj^ mare, who, awakened from her morning nap 
by the sound of five thin little mews, had not rudely 
thrust out the uninvited guests from the corner of her 
dining-room, but seemed to regard them as welcome 
though uninvited guests. 

It was quite time now, mamma thought, for kind 
Nancy to peep into her oven ; so she bade the children 
stow their purchases in their pockets, and say good-bye 
to the good-natured shopkeeper, and very soon the gay 
party had started on their homeward walk. 

Scarcely had they reached the curve in the public 
road, when sounds reached their ears of the angry 
words, " I hate you, mean old thlhg ! " and presently a 
neat-looking colored servant appeared, looking mortified 
and distressed, trying to coax into good humor a child 
whose face was flushed with passion. Seeing the 
strangers approaching, she placed her hand warningly 
upon the boy's arm, who so far lost control of himself at 
the act, which was meant only in kindness, that he raised 
the little cane he held, and struck the poor creature a 
fierce blow directly in her face. 

One moment old Cicely, for she it was, grew sick and 
dizzy, as she leaned heavily against the fence ; then Mrs. 
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Havens bade Daisy run to the cottage, and ask Nancy 
for a little water, whilst she herself hastened to the poor 
woman to see if she was badly hurt. 

In the meantime, the children, frightened by the 
unusual sight of uncontrolled temper, were clinging 
closely to each other, eyeing the angry boy with looks 
of horror. Artie, enraged at the sight of the poor 
woman's state, shook his fist at him, calling him ** a pit- 
iful young rascal ; '* and the boy, already distressed and 
penitent, grew fierce and hard again, as he lifted his arm 
to strike Artie, when Lilian's little, pleading voice was 
heard, 

** Dood little boy, don't hurt my pettie bruzzer ; be 
dood boy, and baby will kiss you nuzzer time." 

Instantly the soft, gentle words penetrated the boy's 
heart, as he sprang to the side of the little 'carriage, and, 
sobbing aloud; buried his face in Queenie's lap, who 
softly patted the hot little head, and lisped out words o\ 
baby comfort. * 

As Teddy a moment later lifted a tear-stained face 
there was no sign of angry feeling there ; only a softened, 
repenting expression shone through his dark eyes, now 
bright with standing tears ; but the young face grew white 
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with terror as, the next instant, he caught sight of blood 
upon the handkerchief with which Mrs. Havens was 
bathing Cecily s face, and hastening to her side, he cried, 
in tones of deepest distress, 

" O darling Cissy, don't die ! Oh ! how could I be such 
a bad, bad boy, and strike my Cissy, that's always so 
good and kind to me ? " Then, kissing Mrs. Havens s 
hand again and again, he cried, 

** Kind lady, oh! do make my Cissy well ! I am so 
naughty, oh ! so naughty,'* he piteously repeated. 

The good creature forgot her aching head, at the 
sight of her darling's grief, and stretching out her hand 
toward him she said, 

"No, Teddy isn't naughty, good lady. He didn't 
mean to." 

** Yes, ma'am, I did mean to, I was so angry ; but I am 
not angry any more, only so sorry." 

Mrs. Havens drew the boy to her side, and pitying 
the sadness in a little face which seemed to have seen 
so little of child brightness, she gently said, 

" Yes, Teddy, you have been very naughty, and 
given much pain to your poor nurse ; but I am glad 
to see the little boy who has done such a great wrong 
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is not willing to hide it by adding the sin of false- 
hood/* 

Here the old nurse muttered, 

** He hasn't got any mamma, poor childy," and the 
little fellow, looking up into the lady's face, said, 

" Would I get angry so easy, do you think, if 
I had a mamma like those children ? I don't think I 
could." 

"If you had a mamma, dear child, she would teach 
you that we all are often tempted to speak unkind and 
angry words ; but if we ask the dear Lord to take the 
anger and unkindness from our hearts, he will surely 
help us." 

** I don't think," said the boy, " that she and she," 
pointing to Daisy and Rosie, who* were looking on with 
gende pity in their eyes, " and the sick boy and the 
sweet baby would get angry and talk bad ; but," look- 
ing toward Artie, ** I expect he would. Has he got a 
mamma same as the others ? " 

Here Cicily interrupted the conversation by saying, 
" If you please, ma'am, do it show bad ? I don't want 
Miss Jane to see my lips swelled, else she would be 
hard on the child. I want to hide it from her." 
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** No, no, Cissy, I don't care if Aunt Jane punishes 
me, and even sends me to bed. Til go and tell her the 
whole thing right off! " and away flew the boy toward 
his home, whilst the poor woman, looking anxious and 
distressed, slowly followed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TEDDY IN DISGRACE. 

" Oh, Spot," cried the child, " tlteie's no one like yon. 
No friend in the world half so clever and [rue," 

UNT Jane, I have been a very naughty boy," 
burst out Teddy, as he rushed impetuously 
into the little sitting-room of the cottage. 
" I dare say, it's not an unusual thing," 
calmly returned the aunt, without raising her eyes 
from her knitting ; " mischief from morning to night. 
How often, Theodore, I have told you not to slam 
the hall door ; and now go stand before that looking- 
glass one minute, and see what a face for a gentleman's 
son." 

" Yes, ma'am," half sobbed Teddy, but his boy-heart 
was too full of dread and sorrow to be struck by the 
sight of a tear-stained face which dusty hands had not im- 
proved. " Yes, ma'am, I know it ; but," choking down 
the sobs, " that isn't the worst of me. I have gone and 
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Struck my good Cissy a very hard blow, in a passion, 
and made the blood come dreadfully. Oh, what shall I 
do ? what shall I do ? " cried the child piteously. 

Aunt Jane's needles clicked loudly as her hands shook 
nervously. What should she do indeed ? Oh, Aunt Jane, 
why could you not see the child was punished enough ? 
Why could you not press the face, tear-stained as it was, 
against your bosom, and warm those cold, trembling 
hands with your soft clasp, as you planted in the soil of 
that young heart, now softened by penitent tears, goodly 
seed which should ere long bring forth blessed fruit, and 
then, like the gentle Master, bid the little penitent go and 
sin no more ? 

Aunt Jane thought she was doing the best thing for 
the child when she, without lifting her eyes from her 
work, sternly bade him go immediately to bed, and 
not show his face till to-morrow morning ; and very 
quietly the child obeyed the stern command, repeating 
to himself, as he slowly ascended the stairs, 

** It's all right, I've been such a bad boy; but Cissy 
said right, I haven't got a mamma." 

It seemed very hard to lie down on the bed, with, the 
bright winter's sun shining mockingly in at his window.. 
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The village clock was just sounding the midday hour. 
How many, many hours before breakfast to-morrow ! 

Who would remember to give Spot his dinner, and 
what must Spottie think of his master? The good 
doggie had run out to meet him, barking such a glad 
greeting, and Teddy, afraid his courage might fail before 
he had confessed his fault, had not even stopped for a 
single caress. 

Good, faithful Spot, next to old Cicily his best friend ! 
Then Teddys thoughts traveled back to that long Sat- 
urdy when Cicely had gone to the next town. Every- 
thing had seemed to go wrong that day ; he had broken 
his one-bladed knife and could not whittle ; he had lost 
Aunt Jane's sharpest scissors and so was in disgrace 
with her, and even good Catharine was vexed be- 
cause he had left the tracks of muddy boots on her 
kitchen floor, just^ scrubbed so nicely for the morrow, 
and had nothing but sour looks for him. 

Oh ! it had indeed seemed to poor, lonely Teddy as if 
in the wide world there was indeed no place for boys, 
and utterly wretched he had rushed to the little grove 
by the' lake side, and sitting down under the big oak tree, 
had wept long and bitterly ; but the rustling leaves and 
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the rippling waters near him seemed to have no notes of 
comfort for him ; and presently a strange lady passing up 
the lane called out, 

'* Little boy, the ground is damp and cold. I think you 
had better run home/' 

Then, full of despair, the little fellow, with bursting 
heart, crept into Spottie s kennel, and sobbed out all his 
grief, and the good dog seemed to understand the 
child's story, and licked the tear-stained face lovingly, and 
wiped the tears with his great bushy tail. 

Yes, Spottie pitied his little master, and would never 
fail him, let come what would ; so the tired head found a 
pillow on the dog's soft, warm body, and Teddy knew 
nothing more till Cissy, with frightened face, holding a 
lighted candle, peered into the kennel and roused the 
sleeping child. 

* 

Yes, Teddy remembered all this, and as he lay on his 
little bed, so penitent and subdued, the events of his 
short life seemed to pass before his mind's eye like 
pictures in a panorama. In every scene of pleasure or 
of pain good, tender-hearted Cecily, and faithful Spottie, 
stood even in the foreground. 

Spottie had drawn him out of the little lake, whither he 
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had wandered quite alone, when a very little boy, and 
slipped off the bank, whilst trying to launch a melon rind 
he had fitted up into a famous boat, with its gay mast 
and shining sails. The little brook that rippled like a 
tiny thread through the field, at the back of the cottage 
door, didn't seem to him a suitable place for melon boats, 
for the twigs and pebbles did their best to confotmd the 
little captain's voyages ; so he had taken advantage of the 
clatter of Cissy's egg-beater to steal down to the blue 
waters of the lake, sparkling in the sunlight. 

It was Cicely who received from Spottie's tight Iwld 
the dripping child, and carried him stealthily up the back 
stairway to her room, and warmed the chilled body to 
new life again, and repaired all the damages, without her 
mistress's keen eye suspecting the misfortune. 

The child had not heard his nurse's sigh as she held 
him in her lap, chafing his cold limbs, sobbing out, the 
while, 

^* Poor, darling baby! it may be better for you if you'd 
'a been left to sleep yer last sleep in yon lake without 
wakin*, though old Cicely's heart did break ; but oh ! 
darlin', if it could 'a been under the blue sea, 'side your 
angel mamma and blessed father, I could 'a leaved 
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you dere, and bide de Lord s time here below, till de 
sea give up his dead, and den de good Lord ud stretch 
down his han' and say, * Cicely, come up higher ; you 
been done kind and faithful servant, and give de cup of 
cold water, dat's pure love and kind words, to my little 
one, and so yer did it, not knowin', to me,* and den massa, 
missus, poor little Ted, and old missie ud all meet in 
glory. They would know old Cissy, sure enough, all 
along of her new, shinin' face, and white robes too/* 

Child sorrow is very apt to end in sweet slumber, and 
Teddy awoke to find the sun just setting, and hear the 
clanging of their bells as the Maple Lodge cows were ' 
being driven up the road from the pasturage. 

He felt rested, indeed, but oh ! so hungry, and glad 
enough was he to hear Cicely's heavy tread on the stairs, 
and his face lit up with jdy as she entered bearing a tray 
with her boy's supper of bread and milk. 

Teddy sprang eagerly from the bed, exclaiming, ** For- 
give me, darling Cissy! Til never hurt my good nursie 
again." 

Cicely uttered no word, but, placing the tray on the 
table, quickly left the room, wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron. 

4* 
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** Cissy can't forgive me yet," sobbed the child, ** and I 
don't wonder she won't speak to me. It doesn't matter 
that she's forgot to give me any butter on my bread. I 
don't deserve any. I guess she'll forgive me when she 
sees what a good boy I'm going to be. Oh ! I remember 
what the sweet-looking lady, the children's mamma, said. 
I'll just kneel down right off ; " so Teddy knelt, and these 
were his simple, childish words : 

" Dear Lord in Heaven, do help me to be a good boy, 
and never strike good Cissy again ; and keep her from 
being so vexed about my badness ; and oh ! it's so hard 
not to slam doors, and always remember things. Dear 
Lord, I haven't got any mamma. Please give me one, 
sweet and kind, like those children's. Amen, for Jesus' 
sake." 

Did the King of kings, the Lord of lords, the 
gentle Master, who said, " Suffer little children to 
come unto me," hear that boy prayer? Let us wait 
and see, for our Father in Heaven heareth every 
child's petition, though the answers come not immedi- 
ately. 

Whilst Teddy was eating his supper, he heard a 
complaining bark under his window, for Spot, poor 
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fellow, had come to remind his litde master of his neg- 
lect. 

One slice of bread only remained, and the boy had 
eaten but one, and was still so hungry. Another bark, 
and Teddy lifted the window, and softly called down, 

" Spottie, good doggie, I've been a very bad boy, and 
Aunt Jane won't let me come down ; that's why you 
didn't get your supper; but just wait a minute and Til 
give you some of mine. You won't mind, Spottie, if 
there's no butter on it ; " and seeing the dog's tongue 
hanging out, he thought immediately of his cup of milk. 
How could he get it down to his thirsty dog ? Instantly 
his fancy suggested a way, and, ever prompt in action, he 
ran to his little closet and brought from there a small tin 
pail, in which he poured the milk, and broke in this his 
one slice of bread ; then searching in his pockets, he found 
a small ball of twine, one end of which he fastened to the 
pail, and then slowly let it descend from the window to 
the ground, where Spottie impatiently awaited it. It 
soothed the child's sorrowful heart to see his faithful 
friend's enjoyment of the meal he had resolved to share 
with him, and so Teddy Wallace learned the lesson, 
which older folks are often slow to learn, that a very great 
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help in bearing out own burdens is always to be found 
in trying to help others bear theirs. 

The boy lingered at the window to watch Nancy Sweet 
coming down the Maple Lodge carriage-way, with the 
basket with its white cloth in which her fresh cream- 
cakes had been carried to the house punctually as the 
village clock told the hour of five. 

As Nancy opened the little side gate opposite the 
cottage, Cicely, in bonnet and shawl, met her, and, after a 
little talk, the two women started in the direction of 
Nancy s cottage, passing right under the window where 
Spot was guarding the little swinging pail. 

Presently Ted lost sight of the pair, and began to feel 
very desolate again. If he only could have Spottie up 
in his room, which was quite lonely and gray now in the 
twilight gloom ! He would lie in the bed by his master s 
side, and show his sympathy as only dogs can. 

A weary half hour passed away, and again Ted heard 
Spot's bark under his window ; and looking out, bethought 
himself of his little pail, and commenced carefully draw- 
ing it up, when to his surprise, just as the pail clinked 
against the window sill, he saw a dainty white parcel 
lying in it, which Spottie's great sagacity had led him to 
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suppose was not for dogs, and so he had left it quite 
untouched and sought to call his master s attention to it. 

Opening the package, Teddy found one of Nancy 
Sweet's famous cream-cakes, his favorite dainty, and 
then his heart leaped with joy ; that little package told 
the whole story. Good old Cicely still loved and had 
quite forgiven her boy, but had been told she must not 
speak to him that day ; so, in spite of tired limbs and 
aching head, she had accompanied kind-hearted Nancy, 
to whom she had confided her grief, to her cottage to 
get the toothsome cake for his supper. 

Now Teddy dearly liked cream-cakes, and eagerly 
seized Cicely s loving gift. Hark ! did any one speak ? 
No, he is quite alone. It is that little voice within — 
conscience, we call if, or God's voice, we prefer to say 
— that gently reminds us of our duty. The little voice 
whispered, 

** You are being punished for a grave fault. Your 
aunt has ordered Cicely to give you only dry bread and 
milk. Is it right to even taste the nice cream-cake now ?" 

The honest little fellow looked at the dainty only one 
moment, then slowly shook his head. No ! He would 
be a true boy, and so he bravely thrust the tempting 
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morsel back into the little pail ; and just then the thought 
struck him, Spottie had not been in a passion, Spottie 
had no Aunt Jane who had ordered him to go to bed as a 
punishment, and yet Spottie, on account of a little boy's 
great naughtiness, had been hungry and lonely all the 
day. Why should not the faithful dog have the cake his 
master might not touch ? 

As this thought presented itself to his mind, there 
was almost a gleeful ring in the child's tones, as he said, 
" That's just the very right thing to do," and joyfully 
prepared the little pail for its second descent. This 
done, Teddy kneeled to say his evening prayer, then 
lay down on his little bed, and soon was sleeping 
sweetly. 

When, an hour later, good Cicely entered the room, 
a moonbeam resting like a halo about his head revealed 
to her anxious gaze a child's face from which every 
trace of trouble had vanished. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT THE CHILDREN HAD TO TELL HARRY. 
" Even > little child shall lead them." 

LL, we have had a famous day of it, 
haven't we, Rosie? I wonder if Artie and 
Jack can match us near with their pleas- 
ures ? " 
" Oh, no ! I don't believe they have had anything 
like the good time we've had, Daisy. I like Mrs. Sey- 
mour ever so much, and Mr. Seymour, and that lovely 
Skye. Wasn't he too cunning in his ways ? " 

" I think Mrs. Seymour is so nice, she's the most like 
mamma of anybody. Charlotte, do let us walk dreadful 
fast, so we can tell Harry all about it before tea-time. I 
am so sorry he couldn't go, that I am saving up every- 
thing to tell him. I hope I shan't let anything slip." 
The little girls had been asked by Mrs. Seymour, the 
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clergyman's wife, to spend the day with her at her pleas- 
ant home in the village, and Mr. Havens had invited 
Artie and Jack to drive over to Mr. Mix's Dairy farm, as 
he was going over to arrange for exchanging his Dur- 
ham for an Alderney cow, and now the little girls were 
trotting briskly along, quite in advance of steady Char- 
lotte, who had been sent for them. 

Indeed, they were so entirely occupied in talking over 
the pleasures of the day that, turning the corner of the 
lane, they suddenly ran against and quite upset a funny 
little toy-horse and cart drawn by a chubby child of four 
years, who had escaped from a cottage near by, without 
hat or wrap of any kind, and was making her way as fast 
and as far from home as possible. 

The children immediately stopped to apologize for and 
repair the damage they had so unmeaningly caused, and 
whilst the child stood quite stunned by surprise, they 
took care to fill the vacant spaces in her little cart with 
the rosy-cheeked apples their kind hostess had given 
them. 

Careful Charlotte, knowing well how anxious the poor 
mother would feel if she knew her little one had strayed 
from her fold, coaxed the child to return to her home with 
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her, whilst the little girls walked more slowly home- 
wards. 

** I am so glad," said Daisy, " we didn't do any harm ; 
but did you see, Rosie, how that child did stare? I 
should think she never had seen children before." 

"Yes," replied her sister, " the people about here do 
seem to use their eyes, don't they? I suppose she 
thought my muff was a really true cat, she patted it so, 
and seemed to be hunting for its tail." 

** I wonder what Jack would say to a horse with such 
legs as tliose. Let s try to draw a picture of the whole 
thing some rainy day." 

When the children arrived at home, they found mamma 
and Harry sitting in the library, listening to the boys, 
who had just come home with ruddy cheeks and glow- 
ing eyes, full of the day's fun. Artie was in the midst of 
telling of such a " jolly ride " he had had on Sam Mix's 
tame calf, for Sam had himself contrived of bits of leather 
a complete harness, and had trained Bossie, for that was 
the calfie's name, into quite a riding horse. 

" Artie, you mustn't forget something," said Jack ; 
** you know what I mean," winking his eye. . 

The older boy seemed not to notice his little brother's 
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hint, but talked very rapidly about Bossie's cleverness ; 
how, when he saw Sam coming, harness in hand, he 
would run and hide his head under a haymow, and 
think he was quite hidden. Sam had told him there was 
one kind of pear in the orchard that Bossie was wonder- 
fully fond of, and would never allow a single child to 
come near it to pick up a bit of fruit ; but if Sam himself 
went with a basket, instead of chasing him away, he 
would actually pick up the pears with his teeth and put 
them carefully in his basket." 

** But, Artie, you mustn't forget that one certain thing, 
you know," persisted litde Jack. 

" Bother," said the boy. 

"Tell us, do, Artie," begged the little girls, quite curious. 

** Oh, only Bossie, whilst I was attending to something 
else, accidentally lowered his neck, and I found myself on 
the ground. It was no account, you know." 

The children seemed to enjoy the joke much more than 
the young calf-rider, and poor Harry laughed till he cried. 

Then the little girls had their tale to tell, how very 
kind Mrs. Seymour had been, even unlocking the door 
of her poor little Phil's playroom, to let them enjoy the' 
quantity of toys he had owned. 
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" But, mamma," said Daisy, "we were so very sorry for 
her ; she could not stay but a moment in the room, and as 
she left us her eyes were full of. tears. Somehow we 
couldn't seem to play there; we couldn't laugh, you 
know, and it was so pitiful to see the Skye looking all 
around for his little master, and then he would come 
close to us and stand on his hind legs and whine so, 
it made us feel so sorry.'* 

The children could not know why their dear mother's 
eyes filled with tears, and she threw her arm tightly about 
her pale boy, as he lay upon the sofa at her side ; but I 
think Harry understood, for, looking up into her face, he 
smiled brightly, and drew her face down and held it 
pressed tightly against his own. 

** O Harry dear ! " cried Rosie, •' Mrs. Seymour 
told us of little Phil's begging that Santa Claus would 
send him some kittens, and a lady who was staying 
with them for the holidays wrote some verses about 
it." 

" How I wish I could see them ! " 

** We told her we knew you would like them, and 

I am sure mamma will read them after tea ; won't you, 

mamma dear ? " 

5 
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" Yes, children, with great pleasure. Mrs. Seymour 
told me a pretty little incident about a child frightened 
by a mouse at church. I asked her to tell it to you." 

" Oh, yes, mamma ! shall I tell it now ? " said Daisy. 

" Yes, yes, yes," eagerly cried all the children, and 
Daisy told the story tlius : 

** Well, one winter morning, while a hymn in church 
was being sung, Mr. Seymour said he saw one of the 
little orphans, who was sitting all alone by herself in 
the charity pew, looking as if she was very much fright- 
ened ; she drew herself quite into the corner of the 
pew, holding her clothes tightly about her ; then sudden- 
ly Mr. Seymour saw her kneeling down very quietly, 
for a few moments, and then get up and take her 
book, looking quite happy again. 

" After church, he called the little girl (I think her 
name was Lulie Prince) to him, and asked her what 
had seemed to frighten her so, and she said : * O Mr. 
Seymour ! such a funny little gray mouse came running 
along the cushion of the pew, and I am very much 
afraid of mice, and felt so frightened I thought I should 
surely scream ; I trembled so I let my book fall, and that 
frightened him away; but he soon came back again, and 
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I did not think it was right to let my book fall on pur- 
pose ; then I thought of the text I had learned that 
morning at Sunday-school, ** Cast thy fear upon the 
Lord/' and I kneeled down and told our Father 
just how afraid I was, and surely when I got off my 
knees there was no sign of any mouse, and I never 
once thought of its coming back/ " 

** I like that story, mamma," said Harry, " and I am 
glad Mrs. Seymour told us about it Do you think, mam- 
ma, our Father cares for our little troubles and our 
pleasures ? He seems so high and mighty." 

" God is love, my boy. Even the soulless little spar- 
row is cared for by him, and I have told you how he 
even makes the severe winds to act as careful nurses, in 
heaping up the dried leaves over the roots of tender 
plants to keep them from the winter s biting tooth." 

" Mamma," said Rosie, " may I tell you another story 
she told us, about those very words you have said, * God 
is love ? * " 

" By all means, dear. I should like to hear it" 

" It was about a litde girl who was visiting with her 
mother at the seashore. One day she was playing on 
the shore, and there, with a stick, she wrote the words 
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on the sand, * God is Love,' and then filled in the letters 
with shells and pebbles. 

** Quite a long while after she had left, a poor woman, 
carrying her little child, crept down to the water's edge 
to drown herself and her child, for she was so poor and 
unhappy she did not wish to live any longer. 

" Just as the water touched her foot, she thought she 
heard some one coming, and turned to look back, and 
there saw the text written in the sand ; and somehow 
she could not do the wicked act, but sat down sobbing 
aloud on the shore. 

" Just then a very kind old clergyman came up and said, 

" * Poor woman, what is your trouble ? ' 

" She just pointed to the words on the sand. He 
talked to her so kindly, she told him all her trouble ; and 
he showed her how loving God had been to her, and 
how he had showed that love to her, by putting it into 
the little girls heart to write the words. He told her it 
was God s loving message to her." 

" What became of her, Rosie ? " 

" I was going on to tell you, Jackie. The good, kind 
clergyman got her food and clothing, and plenty of 
work, and she grew to be much happier." 
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" Here is your tea, children. After you have finished 
it I will read you the kitten verses/' 

WHERE ARE THE KITTENS ? 

"Kitty-cat, pray tell me why 
Thus so mournfully you cry." 

" Little master, pity me. 
Once I had of kittens three. 
Now a lonely cat I roam, 
Kittenless and far from home." 

"Kitty-cat, oh I that is sad. 
Could any lot be half so bad ? " 

" Little master, I will tell 
How this cruel lot befell ; 
Though the story mournful be, 
Truthful is my history : 



I 
I 
I 



Twas a chill December night ; 
All the earth was wrapt in white ; 
Merrily the tinkling bell 
Told of sport you know so well. 
Within, the glee was nothing less. 
As young folk strove the rooms to dress 
5* 
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With fragrant pine and holly gay, 

In readiness for Christmas day. 

And * many a little curly head 

Tossed frequent in its nursery bed, 

As through the little, fevered brain 

Visions of St. Nicholas' visit came.' 

And dreams, all freed from care and sorrow. 

Of joyous fun upon the morrow. 

Ah, me ! I never shall forget that night. 

Though Time shall turn to silvery white 

These jetty locks and dim my sight 

Till rat and mouse unheeded play. 

Though in the very light of day. 



"Tompkins, the grocer's cat, had bidden me 
To go with him, some fun to see. 
Safe in their bed I'd placed my kits, 
And round them hung their little mits, 
Sure that good St. Nicholas would see 
Those mittens filled full well should be ; 
A lullaby I then did purr, 
And smoothly licked their glossy far ; 
And, well as pussy-cat could pray, 
I asked for them a happy day — 
For them a joyous, gleeful morrow, 
Uadimmed by ill or lightest sorrow. 
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The moonlight, through the window-pane, 
Shone full upon the narrow lane. 
Where Tompkins, all impatient, stood. 
Mewing loud as Tom-cat could. 

" Of that night's sport I naught shall tell. 

But hasten on to what befell, 

When, by the light of Christmas dawn, 

I hastened through the snow-clad la>vn. 

A broken window-pane I knew 

With lithesome step I bounded through, 

And up the creaking stair I ran, 

Noiseless, as only pussies can, 

Then joyous mewed my Christmas greeting, 

And hastened to the happy meeting. 

" Only the raflers echoed back my ciy \ 
Only for me came misery I 
The straw upon the little bed 
Still impress bore of each dear head ; 
All undisturbed the mittens hang ; 
The sight my heart with anguish rang. 
Then instantly my careful search be^ui ; 
From roof to cellar dark I r^^\tm ran ; 
Peered in the kennel, through the bin, 
Manger, and pigeon cot, and mid the din 
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Of poultry clamoring out their Christmas hymn, 
Forgetful of the wrongs the season brought to them. 

'* All search seems useless, yet undaunted I 
From mom to eve thus bitterly do cry. 
But, little master, tell me why 
Amazement opes your mild blue eye ? " 

'*Why, Kitty-cat, oh ! can it be 
That I have your kittens three ? 
Cease your broken-hearted wail. 
Listen to my little tale : 

" Know you not that we are sure 
What we wish the night before, 
Through the chimney's willing ear, 
St. Nicholas is sure to hear. 
When, with heavy-laden sleigh. 
Waiting for the Christmas day, 
Round our homes he watches close ? 
All our little wants he knows. 
Half afraid, I whispered low, 
* St. Nicholas, I do want so 
Of cunning little kittens three, 
Quite my own that they should be. 
I have neither sister fair. 
Nor brother frolicsome, to share 
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My sports ; O good St. Nicholas, oh ! do 
Grant me the gift I've asked of you.* 
Oh, Kitty-cat, I could not know 
My joy was sure to pain you so ! 
Come in my play-room, there you'll see 
The kits St. Nicholas brought to me; 
And even if it breaks my heart, 
I never will three kittens part 
From mother's care, for well I know 
The dear Lord would not have it so. 

'* They are your kittens ? well, won't you be 
A nurse for them and live with me ? 
You mew assent — I know you will, 
I'll have my darling kitties still." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
spot's visit to the sick-room. 

" It snows ! it snows 1 from out the sky 
The feathered flakes bow fast they fly, 
Like little birds that don'! know why. 
They're on the chase, from place to place, 
While neither can the other trace. 
It snows ! it snoiva I a merry play 
Is o'er OS on this winter day." 

SEVERE sore throat and aching limbs 
and head awoke Teddy Wallace, the next 
morning after his disgrace. 

At first he tried hard to dress himself, 
but his limbs tottered and his head grew so very dizzy 
that Cicely was forced to lift him upon his bed again. 

Poor Ted ! the whole room, the bed, chairs, tables, and 
fireplace seemed flying around and around like his own 
humming-top, and then thoughts numberless seemed 
rushing pell-mell through his brain. Spottie was chasing 
Aunt Jane out on the public road ; Aunt Jane was look- 
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ing angrily at him from the little looking-glass on his 
bureau ; the baby s eyes from Maple Lodge were 
dancing on the wall, and though baby's soft arms were 
about his neck, a fierce face was pressed agains this ; 
whilst the large boy from Maple Lodge was lifting his 
hand to strike his Cicely. 

What could it all mean ? Then the child fell asleep 
again, but moaned aloud as the troubled thoughts 
repeated themselves in feverish dreams. This was too 
much for Cicely, and she ran to the breakfast-room cry- 
ing, 

^' Oh, missie, de Lord be gwine to send for de darlin' 
chile ; him surely at de point ob death, with de great 
sickness dat s come over him." 

Aunt Jane left her breakfast untasted, and hastened to 
the sick child, and theresaw, with dismay, the flush of 
fever upon his face, and heard the quick breathing and 
muttered words as he tossed uneasily on his little bed. 
Then, as she leaned anxiously over him, a love, of which 
she had scarcely deemed herself conscious, seemed to 
spring to- light, and she tenderly kissed the feverish brow. 

Teddy, aroused by the touch, opened his eyes, and 
seeing his aunt, cried out wildly, 
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" I am going to be a good boy, Aunt Jane." Then Aunt 
Jane's voice took a softer tone, as she sought to comfort 
him, bathing his heated little face, and moistening his 
dry lips, whilst Cicely was hurriedly sent to find good Dr. 
Keith. 

Weeks of illness confined poor Teddy to his room, 
but though tedious they were not altogether dreary, for 
Aunt Jane, as soon as he was able to sit up, herself sent 
Spottie up to his master's room. 

Teddy, in his little wrapper, was lying listlessly back in 
the g^eat armchair, thinking that after all it was not such 
a very fine affair to sit up, with nothing to do and 
nothing to see, for a furious snow-storm was raging with- 
out, and large hailstones rattling against the window- 
panes, as if they had a right to come in and take posses- 
sion of that warm room, and come in they would, and 
that right soon. 

Now, snow-storms have two sides to them. There's a 
very dreary present side, as you think of poor wayfarers 
battling their way to ill-provisioned homes and buried 
woodpiles, and even of base-ball grounds and skating- 
ponds quite spoiled for any fun. Your gaze grows 
pitiful as you look out from the windows of your warm 
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play-rooms at the poor, hungry birds, their pretty feathers 
patched with damp snowflakes, hopping wearily about, 
searching for their little breakfast tables and pantries, now 
quite hidden under the snow-drifts. All this is melan- 
choly enough, I grant ; but there's the other view, the 
future, a pretty picture, tinted with the blue coloring of ' 
hope, for even now the rattling of the heavy hailstones 
can scarcely drown the sound of the merry morrow s 
sleigh-bells ; already you see, with fancy's keen, bright eye, 
the forms of giant snow men, with their cocked hats and 
smoking pipes, the famous fort, the piles of cannon-balls, 
the mimic battle, and all the wild excitement of using the 
newly-painted " Eclipse " or " General Grant," with its 
well-polished runners. 

Oh ! how small life's winter woes, in the shape of 
chilblains, frozen tears, frost-bitten noses, and aching 
fingers, appear to merry boys and girls, in contrast with 
the unspeakable joys of coasting ! 

How such lucky fellows must despise the amusements 
of the poor boys whose lot is cast in the neighborhood 
of the tropics ! Let the pages of geography dwell on the 
multitudes of pineapples and bananas, and the fascination 
of the orange groves ! The wilted boys and girls of the 
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tropics are welcome to them ; but give to merry boys and 
girls their good, hard snowballs, their whiffs of frosty air, 
their glorious coasts on New England hillsides, and 
what better in the way of fun and frolic could even 
jolly St. Nicholas himself suggest? But we have slld- 
• den away from our story, and must quickly retrace our 
steps. 

Poor Teddy, finding it rather melancholy work 
wa,tching Cicely pat pillows and smooth sheets and 
blankets, is pleased to hear a knock at his bedroom 
door. Who can it be ? It is yet early for Dr, Keith's 
morning visit, and very few and far between are the 
visitors at the cottage, though the door-plate and the 
bell-handle are kept always most invitingly bright, and 
the little parlor daily aired and dusted. Cicely opens 
the door hurriedly. 

The early morning caller is Mr. Spot himself, who 
casts one inquiring look about him, and then gives a leap 
across the room right into his young master's arms, 
almost smothering him as he buries his big head in Ted's 
bosom, and whisks his bushy tail very joyously, but a 
little thoughtlessly, right in the pale, thin face bent over 
him in such delight. 
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" Oh ! my own Spottie, my own good, good doggie ! 
Look, Cissy, I don't mind anything now. You needn't 
trouble yourself to amuse me any more, Spottie is mak- 
ing me feel so much better. Isn't it funny. Cissy, the tire 
is all gone out of my back. Oh ! dogs are the best things 
for sickness, I'm sure. Isn't it good of my Aunt Jane to 
let Spottie up the best stairs ? Good doggie, did you 
clean your feet carefully ? You and I will be particular of 
our feet now. Aunt Jane has been so good to us both.'* • 

Aunt Jane, standing just outside the half-opened door, 
heard the glad greeting, felt the Joy which thrilled 
through the little fellow s tones, and went down stairs 
with a lighter heart than she had borne for a long 
while. 

What a very human dog Spottie was, too ! He knew 
when to frolic, and just when to let his master rest! 
He was of so much use, too ! He could carry Teddy's 
empty cup and spoon to Cissy, shut open doors, and keep 
guard whilst Cicely was busy in the kitchen, heating 
broth and making soft toast. 

Dr. Keith, happening in during the morning, cried 
out, 

" Well, young Ted, you don't want your old doctor 
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any more, I see. You have got company, meat, and 
medicine all together in your dog. I haven't seen you 
look so bright in an age. You don't want Dr. Keith 
nor anything he has brought you to-day, eh, my boy ? " 

" Dr. Keith," replied the child, " I think that dogs are 
the best things for boys that are getting better, but I 
like doctors very much when I am ill in bed. If you 
have got any more pills in your pocket, I think perhaps 
I don't need them." 

" Well, my boy, I won't tease you, for you've been a 
brave, patient little fellow. I have just come from Ma- 
ple Lodge, and when I told the children there about my 
little patient here, they all felt very sorry for you. When 
I came away, the oldest boy handed me this parcel for 
you. I feel very curious to see its contents. Why ! it's 
a spy-glass, as sure as I'm alive ! That is not all. The 
baby — my special pet, by-the-bye — it seems remembered 
you, and came trotting up to my side saying, 

" Please give poor little sick boy this for baby." 

Teddy's eyes grew bright, and the pretty spy-glass 
dropped from his hand, as he grasped the litde play- 
watch with its blue ribbon ; and having proudly thrown 
the guard around his neck, he found voice to say, 
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" Will you thank the oldest boy, and specially baby, 
for their pretty presents, Doctor ? Isn't she the cunningest 
little thing you ever saw ? How I wish I could borrow . 
her for a little while ! Spottie and I would be just as 
gentle with her as ever we could." 

" I don't doubt it, my child, and if it's a possible thing, 
I will try to put the little one in my pocket for you. Now, 
Mr. Spot, I resign my patient to your care; don't let 
him sit up too long. And by-the-bye, youngster, I sup- 
pose you have forgotten all about a certain promise a 
certain old fellow, not many furlongs off, made to you." 

" I can't seem to think, sir," absently replied the child* 
as he peered curiously through the eye of the spy-glass, 
to watch the motions of the little snow-birds hopping 
lightly about the hedge which inclosed Maple Lodge. 
** Wouldn't you please to tell me, sir ? I have had such 
a good time to-day with Spottie ; you know this is the 
first of my seeing him. Well, I've got my head all con- 
fused." 

" You cannot think, then, eh, boy? " 

" I hope, sir, it isn't about any more pills ? " anxiously 
asked the child. 

*' No, no, my brave little fellow," kindly replied the 
6 
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doctor, " the pill-box is locked up ; but I won't tease you 
any more/* 

" But you'll tell me, sif , just the same, won't you, sir ? " 
'* Do you remember my telling you about my fine lit- 
ter of puppies, three in all ? " 

" Oh ! yes, indeed, sir ! and you said " 

" Well, I shall keep my promise, and as soon as you 
are quite well, I shall come and bundle you up, and 
drive you over to see the dogs : don't forget again/' 

The snow-storm lasted nearly two days, and then the 
sun persistently made its way through the dark snow- 
banks, and put an immediate stop to snow and sleet, 
showered fields and gardens with sparkling diamonds, 
and with a single touch of its shining v^^and, transformed 
each evergreen on Maple Lodge lawn into a brilliant 
chandelier with prismy icicles. 

How funny the gate-posts looked, wearing their white 
nightcaps in the broad daylight ! The Norway spruces 
loomed up little regular Santa-Clauses, and heavily-laden 
Christmas trees. All nature seemed to have set out to 
have a grand holiday, everything wore such a festive look. 
Even the little snow-birds merrily hopped from one clumsy 
twig to another, showering themselves with feathery 
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snow, gaily singing the while, so sure were they that the 
sun's great, keen, bright eyes would soon discover, and his 
warm touch bring to light their hidden store-houses again. 

From his window Ted sees a large sleigh, well lined 
with buffalo robes, standing in front of Maple Lodge 
door, and watches, well pleased to discover that all the 
little folk — not even Queenie left behind — with Mr. and 
Mrs. Havens, are packed in, and fancies he hears the 
children's merry shouts, as the spirited horses, plunging 
through the unbroken carriage-road, give voice to the 
tinkling sleigh-bells' chime. 

As the sleigh turns down the road lying under Ted- 
dy's window, baby Lilian's bright eyes catch a glimpse 
of her young friend standing there, his pale face pressed 
against the window-pane, whilst his arm is tightly 
clasped around his good dog's neck. As Queenie shouts 
her glad recognition, boys' caps and girls* handkerchiefs 
are merrily waved, and Mrs. Havens throws a kiss with 
a kindly, pitying glance, wishing, like a true mother bird, 
that she could fold the little motherless one under her 
own warm wing. 

Just as the sun began to hide its brilliant face behind 
the hill-tops, Ted's quick ear detected the sound of 
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sleigh-bells ; so Spot arid his master again mounted 
guard at the window in time to see the prancing horses 
suddenly halt just beneath them. 

This time Ted returns the outside greetings, and Spot 
barks his pleasure too ; then Mr. Havens takes the reins, 
and whilst Sam, the coachman, helps Daisy from the 
sleigh, lifts her through a snow-drift, and safely deposits 
her and her basket on the shoveled path leading to the 
cottage porch, Ted gazes bewildered by the children's 
shouts and gestures. 

The door-bell rings loudly, another moment, and Sam 
again lifts Daisy into the sleigh, takes up his reins, and 
the gay horses dash through the open gateway into 
Maple Lodge lawn. 

A moment after, and scarcely that. Cicely appears, her 
whole face one beaming smile, though the effort she had 
made to come up stairs in " no time at all " was almost 
too much for her heavy body, and left her scarcely breath, 
enough to gasp out, 

" Teddy, darlin*, it s de blessed lady, her werry self, 
and master, and all de chillens, send dis basket to my 
baby, wid dere werry best love and sorrow of yer sick- 
ness. May de Good Lord in Heaven bress dere souls, 
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and hear all dere prayers dis yer night I Ole Cicely can't 
make no return for all dere lovin' kindnesses, but she'll 
jist ask the Lord to settle up dis little account for her 
and de child," and then the tender-hearted old creature, 
as she laid the basket in Teddy s lap, buried her lace in 
her apron and sobbed aloud. 

Oh! what a pleasure it was to the child — with his three 
friends, Cicely, Spot, and good Catharine, who had stolen- 
up from the kitchen to enjoy the surprise, all forming a 
circle about his chair — to open those mysterious 
packages ! How his thin fingers trembled as he careful- 
ly untied the pink cord, and then, the first wrap removed, 
a little paper box came to light, and in it lay a tiny bird, 
nicely cooked for his supper. Still another box appeared, 
containing two golden oranges, a banana, and some 
bunches of white grapes. 

Teddy's first thought was to share his gifts, and so he 

quickly dispatched Catharine with a bunch of grapes for 

his aunt, and Cissy hurried to the kitchen to make 

a nice slice of buttered toast, on which she laid the 

little bird, and hastened with it back to her boy s 

room. 

The children in Maple Lodge nursery, that night, 
6* 
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thought no young folk happy as themselves, for papa 
and mamma had come up to their nursery tea, and 
whilst baby Lilian was shouting over her father's funny 
shadow-pictures, mamma had gathered the elder ones 
about her to read the pretty little tale she had 
promised, called " The Back of the North Wind ; " 
but still, snug and happy as they looked, they were 
not a whit happier or more content than the little 
group gathered in the sick-room, at the cottage oppo- 
site. 

A small table had been drawn close to the armchair ; 
in its center stood a basket in which Cicely had arranged 
very prettily the grapes, bananas, and oranges. Cicily and 
Catharine, at Teddy s urgent request, were seated as his 
guests, whilst to Spottie was given the place of honor at 
his master s right. Whilst Teddy enjoyed his bird, and 
Spottie his bone, old Cicely, never more happy, with 
beaming face entertained her delighted audience with 
her stories of the past, of Teddy s own mamma's child- 
hood, when merry parties of boys and girls gathered 
about a heavily-laden supper-table, in one of Virginia s 
old manor-houses, and made the halls re-echo with 
their merry games of blindman's buff, or magical music. 
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So interested was the little host that he quite forgot 
his mug of milk, and when, Cicely's tale finished, he 
turned to take his cup, he found that Spottie s memory 
had not failed him^ for he had not forgotten to lap up all 
the milk, and even help himself to the nice bit of bird 
Cicely had put aside for Ted s breakfast on the morrow ; 
which piece of presumption, on Spot s part, seemed to be 
regarded by his young master as such a famous joke 
that Cicely withheld expressing the indignation she 
inwardly felt, and merely opened the door, and 
politely requested " a dog, as didn't know manners, 
to leave gentlefolks dinin'-rooms, and go back to the 
kennel, as was his proper place." And the presum- 
ing Spot, quite satisfied with his share of the feast, 
meekly lowered his head, and without so much as 
a parting bow to his kind young host, trotted down 
the back stairs, and ** settled himself for a long winter s 
nap." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALL ABOUT ICE AND SNOW. 

" A shower of gems U strewed aiouad — 
The floweis of winter, rich and rare — 

Jtubies and sapphires deck the ground : 
The topaz, emerald, allare there." 



liist the feast in Teddy's sick-room is over. 

His friend Spottie in his own kennel is 

barking fiercely at the mysterious shadows 

the bright moonlight casts on the pure white 

snow ; the two guests are busy in the kitchen, and the Ut- 

(tle host, left quite akme, is .not loth to lean back in his 

dcomfortable armchair and dream of the day's pleasures. 

"What a good time I have had of it!" he murmured. 

*' No physic, no plasters, a dog for company all day long, 

the nice box from the kind lady and the children, my 

splendid tea-party, and then Cissy's nice stories about 

when my mamma was a little girl. I wonder if she 

would look so sweet out of her eyes at her little child 
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as that new lady did the other day to her children. I 
wonder if sometimes she don't peek down at me through 
the stars. I asked Cissy, the other day, if those bright 
stars that winked so wern't eyes that the Lord had put in 
heaven for angels to look down and watch over little 
children, and she only rubbed her spectacles hard and 
said it was very likely, but she hadn't time to think 
about it then. Mustn't it be nice to have a mamma to pet 
and comfort you when things go criss-cross ? I wonder 
how it must seem to play with children ? I can't hardly 
think how it must be." 

Little readers, this lonely child had never known the 
pleasure of a merry game with children since he could 
remember, for hitherto ihe had lived far from neighbors, 
and his aunt had never permitted the village boys to 
come within her gates, little realizing how children long 
for and need young companionship. 

" Howqueerly nice," he continued, " it must be to have 
children besides a dog to play with. I ^ink after all I 
might like that big fellow, though he did act so stiff. It 
was very nice of him to send me that spy-glass. I 
wonder what they must be doing now ! Baby, I suppose, 
is asleep. I'll just wheel iip ray chair close to the window 
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and find out if I can see their lights. Ho! ho! what 
was I thinking about ? There's my spy-glass ; that's the 
very thing." 

Shall I tell you what the lonely little fellow saw 
through his little glass that night ? 

The window blinds at Maple Lodge were thrown wide 
open, for the house was in the midst of a large lawn, and 
quite distant from the public road. 

Sam was piling huge chestnut logs upon the library 
fire, whilst Rosie and Jack were dancing before it with 
delight at the shower of golden sparks which each new 
log provoked from the burning embers. 

Mrs. Havens was at the piano, Daisy and Artie enjoy- 
ing a game of dominos at the table where Mr. Havens, 
in wrapper and slippers, was reading the evening paper. 

Presently Charlotte entered, bringing Queenie in for 
her good-night kisses from papa and riiamma and a few 
bearish hugs from the boys, which frolic not only the 
little pet herself but the cat and dog, both roused up from 
their cosy corners, took an active part in, and the fun 
became so general that Teddy almost rolled off his chair 
with laughter at the sight. When Charlotte left the room 
with her charge, mamma closed the piano, and going to 
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the Window, raised it and lifted something from the sill, 
then seated herself at the table, where immediately a group 
of little forms gathered closely around her ; and just as 
Teddy s curiosity was roused to a great height, Mr. 
Havens laid aside his paper, and before joining the group, 
dropped the heavy window-curtain, and thus shut out 
from Teddy s view the first picture he had ever seen 
of a bright home life. 

Whilst the little fellow, leaning back in his armchair, 
is exchanging his pleasant waking thoughts for sweet 
dreams of a home brighter far than any his busy little 
fancy had ever pictured before, let us step within the 
charmed circle gathered in Maple Lodge library, just as 
Mrs. Havens is saying, 

** Here, children, is the bit of black velvet I put on 
the outer window-sill a little while ago. It has caught a 
few of the flying snowflakes. Now quickly take turns 
looking through this magnifying-glass your papa is hold- 
ing over them, so that you can see their beautiful forms 
before the warmth of the room quite melts them. 

" Oh ! oh ! oh ! aren't they lovely ? Why, mamma, 
they look ever so much like your diamond cross. Oh ! 
if they could only stay this way, and not be in such a 
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fidget to melt away ! ** were the exclamations made, as 
one after another of the delicate crystal stars glistened 
fainter and fainter, and then vanished quite from sight. 

** I have here an album of snowflakes. The lady 
who prepared it was an invalid for many months, and 
whilst confined to her room, amused herself in catching 
these winter flowers on bits of cloth or velvet, as I have 
done, and sketching their forms as she saw them through 
a magnifying-glass." 

When the children had duly admired the hundred dif- 
ferent beautiful forms the snowflakes had taken, little 
Jack exclaimed, 

** O papa ! can't we talk to-night only just about snow 
and ice, and nothing else ? " 

" I am quite willing, little one ; but first tell me, if 
you can, what snow is/' 

** I think it s — it's — I guess it s sky powder, isn't it ? " 

** Very well, that's your idea, Jack ,; but before I ask 
the others, .mamma looks as if she had something bright 
to tell us." 

**John, don't you remember when the La Garaye 
family made their first visit to us in winter ? They had 
always lived in Cuba, and J never ^hall forget their 
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excitement the morning they looked out of the window, 
and saw the ground covered with snow. Such screams 
of delight as reached my room ! 

" ' Oh ! was ever anything so perfect ? I could not 
imagine the world could change so in the night ! ' was 
my friend's greeting as we met in the breakfast-room. 
Poor little Juan and his sister Piedad had gathered a 
large, hard ball, and put it carefully away, packed in cot- 
ton, to take back to Cuba to show their little playmates 
there, and were sadly chagrined, when, some days after, 
on peeping in the box to see if all was safe, they found 
the ball had taken flight. At first Juan was very indig- 
nant, and accused his older brother, who was a sad tease, 
of having stolen it, and was very unwilling to withdraw 
the charge. That is all I wanted to say. Excuse the 
interruption, papa." 

" Now, Rosie, for your answer. What do you think 
snow is ? " 

** I thought, papa, always, that it was Jack Frost's 
breath, because Charlotte says those pretty snow stars 
on the windows were Jack Frost s breath frozen." 

" Well, Daisy and Artie, what have you to say ? " 

" O papa ! " replied Daisy, " of course Artie and I 
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know now ; but once we woke up, and saw the snow on 
the streets and houses, and thought it was white feathers 
shaken all about. Now we know it is frozen rain-drops, 
for we read about it in books." 

** Yes, children, it is frozen rain or mist. Those little 
crystal stars you have often seen on the windows are 
the forms those frozen rain-drops take in the air ; but as 
they are descending, the winds blow them together so 
that they take different forms, and often become masses, 
like those heavy snowflakes which you exclaimed at 
during the storm of yesterday. It is almost impossible 
to convince the inhabitants of those warm countries 
where snow and ice are never seen, that rain-drops ever 
become frozen. 

" When the English first went to Canton, and were 
telling of the wonders of their own country, when they 
told them that at certain seasons of the year water be- 
came solid, the Chinese refused to believe anything 
more they might have to tell them, because they consid- 
ered this so great a falsehood. 

" It is a curious fact that though snow-storms are 
things which men have always been accustomed to, yet 
it was not till a late period that it was discovered that 
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every snowflake had six points, and thus formed a little 
star." 

" Who first found it out, papa ? " 

" The learned Kepler, the astronomer/' 

" Papa," eagerly inquired little Jack, " what is the use 
of snow any way, besides giving children the fun of 
sleighrides, and making huts and snow men ? " 

" It keeps the earth warm, dear. In Greece the 
people used to call it ' woolly water,' because it was 
such a soft, warm covering for the roots of grasses and 
trees which else could not live during the winter. Our 
American farmers call it ' poor man s manure,* because 
where the ground is not covered with snow, plants will 
not live during the winter." 

** It seems strange that anything so cold as snow 
should keep the earth warm." 

" Yes, Artie, and I will tell you another curious thing 
about it. When a mans limbs become frozen, if rubbed 
with snow they become warm, because the snow very 
gradually thaws out the frozen blood-vessels ; but if the 
man had been exposed to heat, the frozen blood-vessels 
would have burst Then, too, the snow is very useful in 
countries like Lapland, where in midwinter there is little 
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or no sun, and travelers are guided by the light of the 
snow. They even build their huts of snow, and manage 
to live quite snugly in them. If the family is large, I 
suppose their breaths would melt their snowy cabins 
somewhat, but those sturdy fellows wouldn't mind a 
little dripping. Fancy, children, a snow parlor ! Papa, 
mamma, and children dressed in furs, looking like old and 
young bears, gathered around a snow table, over which 
hangs a lamp whose wick is made of dried moss, and 
the oil from the fat of the walrus, a kind of animal 
they catch on their coast." 

" I should call that pretty cold comfort, papa/* said 
Artie, " wouldn't you? *' 

'* I don't feel like exchanging my snug quarters with 
them, but they know nothing better. The large skin 
which serves them for a door seems doubtless to them a 
most perfect contrivance for keeping out snow and 
sharp winds. Their floors are covered first with a layer 
of stones, and then several layers of reindeer skins, 
which I fancy makes quite a luxurious carpet." 

" But how do they amuse themselves during those 
many dark weeks you once told us of, when they had no 
light but the moon shining on the ice and snow ? " 
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" They have plenty of occupation, Daisy : the women 
have the skin garments to make and repair; the men, 
their lances, harpoons and rabbit-traps to keep sharpened 
and in prime order. Then their dogs are to be cared for. 
for though these people mostly live on the walrus, yet 
they often harness their dogs to their sledges and dash 
over the crisp snow, guided by the moonlight, to hunt 
reindeer and foxes." 

"That must be great fun, papa." 

** I don't doubt you would enjoy a very little of it, 
Artie ; but have I told you how they catch the walrus ? " 

** Never, sir ; not in all your life." 

** The hunters lie down flat on the ice, and so imitate 
the cry of the walrus that quantities of them suddenly 
come up to the surface of the sea, putting their heads up 
through the cracks of the ice, and then the hunters spear 
them in great numbers. 

** Part of the walrus is used for food, which is sometimes 
cooked, and oftener eaten raw, and the blubber or fat is 
heated, and 'produces the oil with which they fill their 
lamps — which is, by-the-bye, a shallow dish of soft soap- 
stone shaped like a clam-shell." 

" Papa," questioned little Harry, '*• would you please 
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tell us if they have matches like we do to light their 
lamps ? " 

** No, my boy, if one of these northmen wants to strike 
a light, he gets a piece of hard granite rock, and placing 
near it some of the down from the plant called willow 
catkins, strikes the granite with a bit of iron, and the 
sparks, lighting on the down, set fire to it immediately, 
and so he gets his blaze. I see mamma s watch is 
coming out, so I will put a stop to my long talk, wishing 
you a fond good-night, and hosts of pleasant dreams." 
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CHAPTER X. 

A winter's day in the nursery. 

. "Ashe drew it, Couiiin Gretchen 
With het dolldvaa standing bjr. 
And she said, ' You'll be an attiM, 
My dear Ary, if you Iry.' 

" Vast and varied were the subjects 
Which his skillful fingen drew : 
Smiling infants, merrj childien. 
Men and women, good and true." 

^JBER proved a very inclement month, 
storms were not all of soft, pleasure- 
iging snow ; but cold, pitiless rains, last- 
ing days together, kept the children, in hall 
and cottage alike, prisoners. 

Good Cicely did her best to contrive in-door amuse- 
ment for her boy, but was not always successfiJ, for 
Spottie would bark and beg for admission right under 
the window, and Teddy would grow restless and vex his 
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particular auntie, who could not admit Spottie to her 
neat house with December's slush and snow clinging to 
his paws. Then Cissy, looking in upon the two, would 
read the coming storm on each troubled brow, and coax- 
ing the boy up into the quiet of his own room, rack her 
poor brains to tell him stories, or " guess what the chil- 
dren at Maple Lodge must be doing ; " and, these failing, 
would build up a blazing fire, and running a wire 

■ 

through a rosy-cheeked apple, would teach Ted how, by 
turning it around and around, to roast it perfectly over 
the bed of coals. Then, too, many an hour was wiled 
away whilst watching the little kernels of popcorn 
hopping frantically about, and finally turning themselves 
quite inside out, on the hot shovel the boy so patiently 
held. These were some of the simple amusements with 
which the good old creature sought to amuse the child 
who had so few toys, and little else to interest him. 

The nursery at Maple Lodge was always a bright 
room, for, 

" Where so many birds lived in one nest, 
They could not want for fun. 



• 
ft 



Real busy little working bees were those that 



J 
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swarmed about the nursery hive on rainy days. How 
much there was always to be done in-doors ! Besides 
lessons with mamma, there were dolls to be dressed and 
undressed, dollies' visits to be paid and returned, dolls' 
dinner and tea parties to be attended. 

There were tent-houses to be made, by spreading 
Charlotte s shawls over nursery chairs, for the gypsy band 
who piled fagots under their dolls* tea-kettle, swung on a 
fishing-rod, laid over two chairs' backs. Then, whilst 
Artie and Jack sat cross-legged in front of the imaginary 
fire, and smoked paper pipes, the mother gypsies went 
prowling around the nursery closets with baskets tied 
under their long cloaks, and stole baby's silver cup and 
spoon, and even the babies resting in their play-house era-. 
dies. Returning from their day's pillage, the g^psy band 
gathered around the fire and told of all the day's ad- 
ventures, and laid out their plans for the morrows 
travels. 

Then, too, the pot of glue was generally brought out on 
rainy days, and afforded not only plenty of sticky fin- 
gers and aprons, but plenty of occupation ; for horses, 
like their drivers, were always losing their heads or their 
legs, and wagon wheels their spokes and tires. 
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Whilst Queenie was taking her midday nap, her bro- 
thers and sisters would sit quietly around the table, and 
with paint-box and pencils devise many a picture, or 
illuminate texts to adorn the nursery walls. 

It mattered little to them that trees, men, and houses 
were apt to be of the same height, that sometimes Jack s 
sky was as green as his grass was blue, for the general 
effect was very good ; and when they were carefully 
smoothed but with Daisy's little iron, and pinned neatly 
dgainst the nursery Weill, it was surprising how well they 
appeared ; and no painters gazed with more satisfaction at 
tkeir pictures hung on the walls of our city exhibition 
rooms, than did the little band of young artists. 

It was on otie of these same rainy days, in the latter 
part of December, that, as Mrs. Haverts entered the room, 
she saw the children standing with arms folded behind 
them and heads thrown slightly back, gazing upwards at 
their several contributions. For a moment or two the 
silence was unbroken, and then Artie said, 

** I don't see how ever I got that elm tree such a good 
shape. I declare, it looks so natural, it seems as if you 
could almost pick those leaves, doesn't it ? ** 

'* Yes, so it does, Artie. I don't see how you managed 
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It ; hut if you didn't know, wouldn't you think that was 
real-for-fair water in my lake ? " 

" Yes, Daisy, it s pretty well done for a littk girl ; but, 
you see water can't run up hill, any way you can fix it," 

•* Oh ! but Artie, don't you know in New York the 
water came up into our third-story nursery bath-room ? " 

" Oh, fol-de-rol ! don't you know, goosy, that water was 
forced up ? " 

" Artie Havens," interrupted Rosie, " it's a shame for 
you to call my sister Daisy a goose ; it's dreadful impo- 
lite, and quite inscusable." 

" Oh ! I don't mind it a pin, Rosie, Artie is nothing but 
a boy, and they think it very great to speak that way to 
girls." 

" But mamma thinks very differently," and for the first 
time the children were conscious of their mother's pres- 
ence, and immediately greeted her with a shout of wel- 
come. 

** Quietly, children," whispered mamma, as she caught 
sight of Queenie's sleeping face. " I am sorry to find 
my boy has not yet learned that a truly manly fellow 
should always treat girls with gentleness and attention. 
I think you never once heard your papa say or do any- 
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thing that was not perfectly kind and polite to myself or 
one of his little girls." 

" No indeed, mamma ; papa is a regular out-and-out 
gentleman, and, more than that, he always speaks kindly 
and politely to even the servants ; and I am awful 
sorry I spoke so rudely to you, Daisy ; I didn't mean it. 
It was all just put on. I only wish, mamma, I could 
always be just as gentlemanly as I know how ; and indeed 
k s quite easy for me to be polite when I am away 
from home. I hope you don't think I act this way when 
I am with strangers." 

" Then my son thinks it is important that he should be 
kind and attentive to strangers, and it matters less how 
he conducts himself toward those whom he constantly 
associates with, and who are dependent upon him for 
much of their comfort and happiness. My dear boy, if 
in your own home you are gentle and well mannered, 
you will be quite sure to conduct yourself properly 
when among strangers ; but I didn't come to find fault, 

but to bring you news of a great pleasure in store for 

« 

you." 

** O mamma ! please tell us." 

** I have just received a note from Mr. Seymour, invit- 
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ing you all to come to the children's festival, to be held in 
the church on Christmas Eve/' 

" Isn't that just splendid ? It's a Christmas-tree one, 
too ; for Mr. Seymour told us about it the night he was 
here. And isn't it nice we have all learned those carols 
he gave us ? Now we can join in so nicely," said Rosie. 

" Mamma, do you think I will be able to go?" said 
Harry, with a wistful look in his eyes, and his pale face 
glowing with excitement. 

" Yes, darling, papa has arranged that ; we could not 
leave our patient little sick boy at home, could we, chil- 
dren ? " 

" No indeed, mamma ; it wouldn't be Christmas Eve 
without him," cried all. 

'' And Queenie ? " 

" No, my child ; Queenie will have to wait for another 
Christmas Eve ; she would get tired and sleepy, and 
scarcely fit to enjoy our Christmas day at home. But we 
must take up our lessons now, and try to put holiday 
pleasures quite away from our thoughts." 
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CHAPTER XL 

WHAT TEDDY AND HIS DOG SAW THROUGH THE 
CHURCH KEYHOLE. 

" In the street, the eve of Christmas, 
Cheeriljr 3oands the Christmas bell." 

r precisely half-past four, on Christmas Eve, 
the bells of St. Mary's sounded out right 
merrily. It did seem as if the joyous spirit 
of the night had completely taken posses- 
sion of old Neil, the sexton. Why, that bell appeared 
almost crazy with delight at the thought of all the 
pleasure it was carrying to a hundred homes, stately 
mansions or lowly cottages alike. 

How many young hearts throbbed with delightful 
anticipation as those joyous peals of St. Mary's bell struck 
their waiting ears ! 

How the village streets swarmed with boys and girls, 
all chattering merrily^ as the crisp snow craunclied under 
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their feet, and the sharp, frosty air painted, in ruddy 
colors, their smiling young faces ! 

Little Ted Wallace, coasting on the hill-side, with 
Spottie dancing by his side, wondered to see so many 
little ones, all dressed in their best suits, hurrying along 
the public road. His curiosity became intense, as Spottie 
barked out his noisy welcome to the merry sleigh-load of 
Haven children, just driving out of Maple Lodge lawn. 

What could it all mean ? 

Teddy at that moment caught sight of Spottie follow- 
ing the sleigh, as if determined to get some information to 
report to his young master, so Ted thought he too would 
follow and seek to have this great mystery explained. 

The young legs, not yet quite strong again, could not 
long enable him to keep the sleigh in sight, but still his 
courage did not fail, for Spottie returned to keep him 
company, always running on a little in advance, barking 
furiously, and so he traveled the mile and a half which 
lay between the village and his own home. 

When boy and dog arrived, they found the church 
doors shut ; but as they lingered in the porch, listening 
to the low hum of children's voices, Teddy was tempted 
to take a peep through the keyhole. 
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Such a picture as met his eyes ! 

Chandeliers decked with evergreens cast a brilliant 
light over wreathed pillar and arch, and upon the crim- 
son carpet of the church. There, too, stood a tree. 
Oh ! how bewildered Teddy's mind grew ! A tree it 
must surely be — that very same kind, with its long arms 
and straight fingers, that he had often pointed out to 
Cissy, standing like grim sentinels in the moonlight, 
when the ground was covered with snow. 

** What sort of a church must it be ? '* he whispered 
to his dog, who stood with his front paws resting against 
the church door, trying hard to get a peep for himself 
through the keyhole ; ** what sort of a church must it 
be, that they let a true tree grow up right in the midst 
of it, without cutting it down } " 

He had seen that kind of tree very often, but it had 
never borne any fruit but long, glittering icicles, and 
this church-tree's boughs bent down with their load of 
rosy-cheeked apples, oranges, candy horns, red, yellow, 
blue, and silver, jumping-jacks, trumpets, dolls, toys of 
every kind and shape. 

Candles, too, on every branch sent out bright flames 
to light up the snow-wreaths and icicles which fes- 
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tooned the tree, quite unchanged by the heat of the fur- 
nace. 

Oh ! it was such a grand, rare sight ! What would he 
not give if a fairy's wand might suddenly change his 
shabby coat and well-worn cap into the fresh Sunday 
suit lying peacefully in his drawer at home ! 

He had always despised ** best clothes " before ; now 
it seemed to the little fellow as if in Sunday suits alone 
a little child might ask to be admitted into the church, to 
take part in such bright scenes. 

While Teddy was thinking, and wondering, and long- 
ing, a lady, dressed in deep black, came out of a pretty 
house next the church, and entered a small porch at the 
side. Hope and courage seemed to come with the 
glimpse the opening door revealed, so boy and dog im- 
mediately started in that direction. 

A moment later, the sound of music was heard, and 
instantly children's voices sounded out loud and clear, 
singing a joyous carol. 

Teddy forgot his fear, forgot his strangeness. He 
seemed to have been caught up by a power all unseen, 
carried through the little door, and found himself and 
Spottie crouched down in a dark corner beside the 
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organ, listening breathless to what he thought must be 
an ** angels song." 

The glad carol finished, a long, deep Amen was sung, 
and Teddy, grown a little bolder, peeping out from his 
hiding-place, saw^ the children reverently kneeling, as 
they said his ** very own prayer," 

" Our Father, which art in Heaven." 

He, too, knelt, with arm tightly clasped about Spot- 
tie's neck, and whispered the holy words in the quiet 
creature's ear ; for was not our Father Spottie s father 
too ? 

Teddy wondered to see the children rise from their 
knees without saying ** Now I lay me down to sleep ; " 
but his wonderment was only changed to delight as the 
children joined in the beautiful song, 

** Wonderful night ! wonderful night I 
Angels and smiling immortals 
Stand round thy ebony portals." 

Then the pleasant-faced clergyman stood beneath the 
beautiful tree, and smiling at the little sea of upturned 
faces before him, told them of the first great Christmas, 
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when shepherds left their flocks, and kings their 
thrones to receive the great God-gift, the young child 
Jesus, while a choir of angels sang the first Christmas 
carol, 

** Glory be to God in the highest, 
On earth peace, good will toward men." 

So many times he had told them the ** old, old story " 
of the dear Lord, whose birthday they would celebrate 
OTl the morrow, coming to live and die for them, that so 
they might stretch out even their childish hands, and 
grasp the priceless gift of salvation, and yet the story 
never lost its freshness ; lio, lior ever would, whilst 
there was a single ear to listen, or a human heart to love 
and adore. 

Then he bade the children come forward and receive 
their gifts, as he called the name of each. Teddy, grown 
quite self- forgetful, crept out of his hiding-place upon 
a red cushion, and there, with Spottie by his side, 
crouched down, quite hidden by the tree. 

The presents given out, a simple prayer was said, 
another glad chorus sounded out full and clear, and then 
came the pastor's blessing, and the band of happy chil- 
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dren departed with their treasures ; and as the last 
sound of their voices died away in the church-yard, the 
organ ceased playing and all was still, save the heavy 
tread of old Neil, the sexton, as he went about extin- 
guishing the lights. 

In the little organ chamber stood the clergyman, his 
hands upon the shoulders of his wife, whose head 
rested on the organ keys, whilst her frame shook with 
sobs. 

** Dear Nannie, it was, I know, very, very hard for you 
to play to-night ; but remember, dear wife, glad as those 
little ones are to-night, how much brighter our little 
Phil's first Christmas Eve in Paradise." 

"I know it all, Edward : I would not call him back ; I 
can smile again now. It was only the thought of the 
bright, beaming face that met us as we entered our home 
last Christmas Eve ; but I see Neil is waiting for us to 
go that he may put out the last light." 

As the clergyman and his wife passed on their way 
they were startled by a strange sight. 

There lay upon the crimson cushion fast asleep a 
lovely boy, with flushed cheek and arms tightly clasped 
about his dog. 
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Yes, Teddy, worn out by excitement and fatigrue after 
the long chase, had fallen so last asleep that he had not 
even been roused by the loud, glad chorus of children's 
voices. 

So very tenderly Mr. Seymour took the little fellow 
up in his arms and bore him to his house, that it was 
only when he placed him in Mrs. Seymour's lap, in the 
brightly-lighted tea-room, that the child awoke from his 
heavy sleep, and looked wonderingly about him, only 
smiling as his eyes caught sight of his own Spottie rest- 
ing his fore-paws on Mrs. Seymour s knee, as if jealous 
of her care for his little master, and at the same time 
eyeing Mr. Seymours mischievous Skye terrier, who 
wistfully regarded the group. 

" Dear little boy," explained Mrs. Seymour, ** we 
found you fast asleep in the church, after all the other 
children had gone home ; so we carried you here. Don't 
be afraid, my child. We love little boys so very 
much." 

" Oh !" cried the child, *' what will my Aunt Jane say 
to me ? " then the little fellow burst out in a violent fit of 
sobbing, and, as Mrs. Seymour sought to comfort him 
with gentle words, Spottie came forward and licked his 
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little master s face and hands in a most reassuring way, 
as if saying, 

** Don't be afraid, Teddy ; your good Spottie is close 
by to watch over you." 

As, comforted by his dog's presence, the sobs ceased, 
Mrs. Seymour placed the little fellow on her husband s 
lap, who had taken his place at the tea-table, and then 
pouring out a cup of milk, brought it to the child, saying, 

" Little boy, last Christmas there was a dear child here 
named Philip, our own little son. God saw best to take 
him to himself, and it seems to us as if the dear Father in 
Heaven had sent you to us to-night, as if you were a 
message from our little Phil. Here, this is his own cup. 
I want you to drink this nice milk, and then Mr. Seymour 
will give you something to eat, and afterward take you 
home.'* 

** But, Aunt Jane " 

** Never mind, dear," replied the kind clergyman ; " I 
will see Aunt Jane, and make it all right with her." 

Before Ted had finished his meal, he began to feel 
quite at home, especially as Spottie seemed so well con- 
tented with his new, comfortable quarters on the hearth, 
lapping milk from the deep saucer Mrs. Seymour held in 
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her hands. He had told the sweet lady of his good old 
Cicely, the dear baby at Maple Lodge, and of all Spottie s 
wonderful tricks and love for his master. He had asked 
her how the big tree happened to grow in the pretty 
church, and " why there was no Christmas at Aunt Jane s 
house, nor at Mr. Dodd s church." 

The kind lady told him of her darling Phils last happy 
Christmas Day, and as the mother's tears sprang to her 
eyes, the warm-hearted child threw his arms about her 
neck, and cried, 

" I wish I could be your little son, and you could be 
mamma to me, and Cissy, and good old Spottie ; you 
wouldn't mind Spottie, would you ? " 

" No indeed, my dear boy, I should not, for my little 
Phil dearly loved animals of every kind, and was never 
more happy than when surrounded by his pets. Then, 
too, I love them, because our Lord gave them to us to 
be cared for tenderly, and they in turn care for and are 
of great use to us.'* 

" I am so glad, ma'am, you love dogs ; I should like to 
have seen your little boy ; I believe I would have liked 
him ; I wish I could know some children. The new chil- 
dren at Maple Lodge are kind to me, and sent me play- 
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things and a feast when I was sick. Is that being 
friends ? '* 

' *' Yes, Teddy. But before Mr. Seymour is ready to take 
you home, I will take you up stairs and show you the 
picture of my dear boy amongst his pets, which his grand- 
papa had painted for us. It is very, very precious to us." 

Mr. Seymour very soon announced that the horse was 
waiting at the door. Teddy was carefully wrapped by 
Mrs. Seymour's loving hands, and then tucked in the 
sleigh under the warm buffalo-robes, with Spottie bark- 
ing at his side ; and as that little cutter sped lightly over 
the frozen road, I don't think the Christmas moon looked 
down on a happier, brighter face than that of Teddy 
Wallace as he enjoyed his very first sleighride. 

True to his word, Mr. Seymour " made it all right " 
with Aunt Jane, who parted with the good clergyman 
most kindly, even promising that the little fellow should 
soon visit his new friends. 

He ** made it all right *' with poor old Cissy, too, who 
had just returned from a secret expedition, and finding 
her little charge had not been seen, started for the hill- 
side, sure that he had been tempted, to go out upon the 
frozen lake. 
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The smooth, glassy surface coldly refused to tell a word 
regarding Teddy's fate, and so Cissy, in great distress, was 
plunging through the snow toward the village, sobbing 
and praying as she traveled on, when, above the chime 
of the merry bells, suddenly sounded out Spottie's well- 
known bark, and her own Teddy s voice crying gleefully, 

" See me, Cissy ! I'm taking my first sleighride. Hoo- 
ray, Cissy, hooray ! " 

8 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OLD cicely's CHRISTMAS EVE. 

" Merrie, merrie Christmas." 

" And pleasant as summer fruit to see 
The laden boughs of the Christmas tree. 
For thoughts of love are near," 

I HEN Teddy's heavy breathing told plmnly 
that he was far away in dreamland, then and 
only then Cissy left her little charge, put on 
her warm black hood and thick shawl, and 
taking a little hatchet in her hand, stole down the back 
stairway, and going out of the little side gate, made her 
way over the crisp, moonlit snow to a little grove on the 
edg^ of Maple Lodge meadows, and only paused when 
she came near a tiny hemlock tree, scarcely two feet 
high. 

With a few well-aimed strokes of her litde hatchet, 
Cissy felled the baby tree, and then taking it up in her 
arms tenderly, as if it had human life, the good old 
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creature, half laughing, half crying with excitement, pur- 
sued her way across the field to Nancy Sweet's cottage ; 
then depositing the baby tree on Nancy's porch, entered 
the little shop-parlor where old Mrs. Sweet's smiling face 
appeared above the pile of neat white packages that 
covered her little counter. 

" Yes, IVe got em all done to a turn," Nancy said, as 
her quick sight caught the questioning look in Cissy's 
eyes. " I'm sure the bonnie boy will be pleased. I've iced 
the little ones just like the children's at Maple Lodge. 
Two of 'em I've made into dogs, like his own Spottie as 
ever these stiff old fingers could twist 'em. One on 'em 's 
a capting with a^cked hat. Centennial cakes, you know. 
Cicely, 's all the go. See, I've put sugar-plums on his 
coat for fancy buttons, sugared his shirt-frill, and put on a 
red almond to his hat-front. Did you ever ? " 

" Missus, yer ain't been and done this ere for money s 
self?" cried the grateful Cissy, as with proud, pleased 
look she surveyed the ** capting " in his gay regimentals? 
" Cissy 's eyes ain't that dim she can't see through a kind 
deed, nor her ears waxed that dull of hearing she can't tell 
softly tones. De good Lord dat keeps watch ober the 
merry sparrers, has just put it in yer heart to help this yer 
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old darkey gin a Krissmus day to de little orffing boy. 
I cannot see, and de good Lord forgive me for forgetting 
it, how Ise let dese yertree Krissmuses pass ober. It do 
seem strange like, dat de sight of those werry Krissmus 
cakes you showed me dis mornin brought back de whole 
ting — seems like dose waters washed away el^ery no- 
tion out old Cissy's mind ; but, sudden like, when yer 
spoke, de old times long of missus down in ole Virginny 
come a swellin' up like a mill-stream in a freshet. De 
chile, too,bress his little heart, Miss Sweet, he's been into 
a Krissmus church, too, dog and hisself, dis wery night 
De good Lord, mark me, Miss Sweet, 'tracted that chile, 
his own self, and pinted his little feet in de right road. 
De minister fetched him back in a sleigh like a gemmin- 
man, and de baby could hardly sleep for tellin' his ole 
missy. . It was dark in de room. Miss Sweet, but I 
tell yer dis yer ole Cissy laffed in her woice, but was sob- 
bin' in her heart all de time. It's gettin' late : good by, 
ma'am," and Cissy, with her forest treasure and her bundle 
of sweets, hurried down the lane and crossed Maple 
Lodge in her haste to get back to her sleeping charge. 
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Whilst the children at Maple Lodge were dreaming in 
their little beds of the morrow s frolics, Mr. and Mrs. 
Havens were dressing a Christmas tree in the library, 
when suddenly Mrs. Havens spied a dark shadow leaning 
against the piazza railing, and as she went on with her 
pleasant work, she sighed as she thought how little of 
Christmas joy the morrow would bring to many a loved 
home. 

A violent ringing of the door-bell sounded a moment 
later, and a servant entered, saying, 

" Mrs. Havens, the old nurse from the cottage is here, 
and begs to know if you would see her ? '' 

" Certainly, John ; bring the good old creature here, as 
I am very busy.' 

Cissy dropped a low curtsey as she stepped upon the 
threshold of the library, gaining courage from the kindly 
looks the happy young parents cast upon her. 

** I hope your little boy is quite well, good Cicely,'* 
said Mrs. Havens. ** I was glad to see him coasting to- 
day." 

" Yes, missus, he be up on his little pegs again, 
but " and Cissy's knees trembled and all her cour- 
age left her. 
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" What can we do for you, Cicely, or for your little 
boy ? " kindly asked the mother. 

'* I ax pardon, missus, for obtrudin' myself in dis yer 
parlor, but, good lady, dere ain't no Krissmus to our 
house. De good Lord don't seem to be born like to 
Miss Jane. I sorrow to say, old Cicely forgot all about 
Krissmus, and when she was passin' de house with a little 
piece of tree, to try to make a bit of Krissmus for de chile, 
she see throuofh the winders your own selves dressin' a 
tree just like de ole times, and a voice seemed to say, 
Jes you make bold. Cicely, and go to that* kind lady — 
she's a mother herself — and ax if you might bring de 
chile whose parents lies under de blue waters to see de 
tree and de chillen's joy ? " 

** Certainly, Cicely, certainly," broke in the young 
parents. ** Mr. Seymour has just called to ask if he might 
bring two little orphans, and you too shall come and 
bring your dear boy with you." 

"But, Miss Jane " 

" I will write her a note early to-morrow morning, and 
I think she will not refuse me," kindly replied Mrs. 
Havens. 

** De Lord be wid you and give you de blessin' of dem 
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dat brings light to dose as sits in darkness. I must go 
now to dress my little boy s Krissmus." 

" Wait, good Cicely : here are a few little things to 
make your tree look pretty," and Mrs. Havens handed 
the old woman a box containing a few litde candles, gaily 
colored balls and reflectors, adding an orange and a 
well-filled cornucopia. 

Then Cicely s moistened eyes told the joy her trem- 
bling lips could not speak, but her stiff old limbs seemed 
to straighten out, and her step became light and quick as 
she hastened back to her labor of love. 

Dressing a Christmas tree was not to poor old Cissy a 
very easy, although it was a very pleasant task. The 
first difficulty that presented itself was how to make it 
stand up without the use of hammer and nails, for Teddy 
might awaken or Miss Jane disapprove ; but Cissy s good 
genius didn't desert her ; again she stole down the back 
stairs, and returned shortly with a green pail full of nice 
white sand, and then the little tree showed a very oblig- 
ing disposition, and stood as erect in the sand as in the 
bosom of its own mother earth. 

That was a great point gained ; and then Cicely, quite 
encouraged, proudly drew forth from her closet drawer 
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two famous Indians she had herself manufactured, their 
bodies and faces made of figs, with bits of lobster-claws 
thrust in for a mouth, and prunes strung on wire for arms 
and legs. 

When a few pin-feathers were thrust in their scalps 
and a red flannel blanket thrown about their shoulders, I 
don't think old King Philip, the Wampanoag himself,^ 
would have refused to smoke a pipe with them. 

How splendid Nancy Sweet s ** capting ** looked, and 
bravQ, too, though he did swing in the air, with a bit of 
red tape about his throat. 

Her dogs, too, stuck right faithfully on to the branches 
with their fore paws. 

But when Cissy had put on the finishing touches, Mrs. 
Havens gift of colored balls, candles, and reflectors, she 
was just overcome entirely, and forced to call Catharine 
up stairs to help her contain herself. 

Clever Catharine took her hands out of the bread tray, 
wiped them carefully on the kitchen roller, and ran 
quickly up stairs to see the great sight. Then these two 
faithful creatures, in fancy seeing the joy the sight 
would bring their pet, laughed till they cried, and 
then, each ashamed to let the other see her tears. 
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hurried from the enchanted chamber to the duties of the 
hour. 

When Teddy awoke early Christmas morning, he was 
greatly surprised to see both Catharine and Cissy seated 
on the foot of his bed, eagerly gazing at him, whilst the 
clothes-horse from the kitchen, covered with a black 
shawl, stood at the foot of the bed. 

He was still more surprised to see the two women 
seize each a foot, and hurriedly put on his shoes and 
stockings as if he was quite a baby indeed. 

** What s the matter, Cissy ? " sleepily inquired the 
child ; '' am I going away anywhere in such a great 
hurry? " 

" No, no, darlin', only it's de bressed Krissmus morn- 
in', de Lord s birfday. FU jess give yer locks a smooth, 
and put on yer sick-wrapper a minit." 

Then Cissy lifted Teddy in her arms, and bid- 
ding him, "Jes shut his eyes a minit," carried him 
behind the screen, and stood him before the little tree. 

Dear children, you who yearly clap your hands with 

delight as you stand before your bright Christmas trees, 

prepared by dear parents' loving hands, imagine, if you 

can, the delight and surprise of this lonely orphan, as he 

8* 
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gazed at this little tree, so simple in its adornments, yet 
so beautiful and strange to him, which had sprung up, 
as if by magic, in a single night. 

How eagerly the two good women watched his de- 
light, as he walked around and around it, saying, 

** Can it be my own, my very, very own ? " and when 
he cried, 

** Oh ! if only Spottie could see it," old Catharine 
said, 

** rU bring him up, let what will come of it The 
darlin' shall have this one Christmas complete," and 
when she again entered the room, sure enough, there was 
Spottie, with Catharine's handkerchief tied tightly around 
his mouth, so that he could not bark if he wanted to. 

Spottie, I am sorry to say, did not act with a very 
nice sense of propriety, for whilst his young master was 
in the act of pointing out to him the beauty and use of 
the colored balls, Spottie spied the " capting s " swing- 
ing legs, made a spring at them, and, doubtless, would 
soon have maimed the gallant soldier for life, had he not 
been supple enough to swing himself quite out of the 
rude creature s grasp, as his paw struck the tree's tender 
branch. 
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Spottie himself did not get off so well, for, as the 
branch swung back, his ear was slightly singed by one of 
the pretty candles, which thus avenged the intended in- 
jury to its companion, and Spottie was thenceforth quite 
content to lie humbly at his master's side, and quietly 
admire. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

teddy's first CHRISTMAS. 

" A tale that roused Ibe love of venture in tlie hof 
And nude him long to be a mariner, 
That he might rove the main." 

L Christmas morning old Cissy spent gaz- 
ing out of the window which looked 
toward Maple Lodge. When at last, after 
many disappointments, she saw a servant 
come down the lawn, how eagerly her eyes followed 
him! 

Would he stop at the cottage gate, or was he on the 
way to the village post-office ? 

The servant did turn in at the cottage gate, and then 
didn't old, rheumatic Cissy borrow wings for the occa- 
sion, and fly to open the door before he had even time 
to rap? 

Long before the astonished John could gH breath to 
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deliver his message, Cissy had seized and carried off 
the note he brought, and was eagerly reading her 
mistress's face, as her eyes slowly wandered down the 
page. 

Then Miss Jane put on her thinking-cap, and slowly 
rose and went out into the hall to see the man herself. 

Poor Cissy's knees began to tremble, her breath came 
short and quick, as she seized her apron and began 
polishing the bright door-knobs, for the sake of an ex- 
cuse to linger. 

Aunt Jane slowly speaks : 

" Convey my thanks to Mrs. Havens for her kind- 
ness. Cicely shall bring the child at two o'clock pre- 
cisely." • 

As John made a low bow and departed, Cissy left the 
knocker and began to polish her old eyes, now quite dim, 
with tears of joy. How she would have liked to have 
fallen down on her knees, and kiss the hem of Miss 
Janes morning-gown! That, however, was not to be 
thought of, so she hurried up stairs to tell the blissful 
news to her darling, whispering, as she went, her grati- 
tude to the dear Lord, who, she ever remembered, ruled 
the hearts of all 
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" Bress de Lord, O my soul! and all dat is widin me, 
bress de Lord." 

* * * * « » 

I think you would hardly have recognized our old 
friend Cissy, had you seen her as, at precisely two 
o'clock, with her finest new turban on her head, and her 
Sunday black suit, with snow-white kerchief pinned 
across her breast, she proudly led the dear child into 
the room, where Mrs. Havens and Mrs. Seymour were 
surrounded by a group of merry children. There were 
Daisy, Artie, Rosie, and Jack Havens, with dear little 
Lilian, who was seated on Mrs. Seymour s knee, begging 
her to look and see " What a nice boy her pettie bruzzer 
Jack was." 

There were the two little orphan girls, who always 
sat in the free pew at Mr. Seymour s church. Lulu and 
Jennie Prince, looking so shyly happy in their neat but 
shabby suits ; then there were merry Jack Hall and his 
sisters, Maggie and Jennie, with their black-eyed little 
cousin, May Speck, children of Mrs. Havens's two 
friends, who, like Mrs. Seymour, had been school- 
mates together. 



THE POOR CHILDREN. 
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How old Cissy did try to Iceep down the joyful sob 
in her tender bosom as she wished her dear master and 
mistress could see how readily their lonely little boy 
took his part in the children's games, and how tenderly 
the ladies watched over the little ones who would never 
know a mother s care ! 

At three o'clock the little flock were ushered into the 
next room, where a miniature dinner service adorned 
the table. 

Daisy presided at the tiny soup tureen, whilst Artie 
took the carver s place at the head. At each end of the 
table was a roast bird, vegetables of various kinds, with 
jellies to bear them company. Then came a simple 
pudding, and after that was removed Mr. Havens told 
the children to shut their eyes, and not open them till 
he gave them notice ; when that signal came, what a 
sight met those eager young eyes ! Right in the middle 
of the table stood an express wagon, and two horses 
whose heads were decorated with tiny flags. The little 
wagon was loaded with boxes filled with nuts and 
raisins, whilst on the driver's seat sat St. Nicholas him- 
self, all dressed in white fur. 

Under the wagon wheels and horses' feet were 
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quantities of bonbons of every size and shape, with 
oranges and figs scattered plentifully among them. 

That was a great surprise, indeed ! The boys clapped 
their hands with delight, the girls cried ** How lovely ! " 
and the little orphans satisfied themselves with gazing 
wonderingly, and nudging each other with their elbows. 

Their dinner finished, whilst the older people were 
eating theirs, the children had a merry play in the par- 
lor ; and then they were desired to form a procession, 
and march up stairs to the third story, where Mr. Havens 
met them, and presented Daisy and Artie each with a 
key, saying, 

" These are your Aunt Emma s gifts, which I know 
will bring you all great pleasure." 

Daisy's key was labeled " Key of the third story 
front room,'* and when, with a trembling hand, the child 
succeeded in opening the door, what a sight met the 
once little eyes, now big with astonishment ! 

The open door revealed a complete little kitchen. 
There stood a miniature stove, whose tiny teakettle 
poured out such a column of steam as to satisfy every 
inquirer that there was real-for-fair fire beneath. 

The whitest of towels hung on its little roller, and on 
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one side of the room stood a regular kitchen table, 
whilst the open door of a little cupboard showed plenty 
of crockery and shining tins. 

Of course all the little girls were on their knees in a 

moment's time, adoring the household treasures that 

ft 

cupboard contained. 

" Oh ! but May, do you see those lovely little muffin- 
rings r 

" Yes, indeed, they're lovely ; but just look at those 
delicious little patty-pans." 

** And only look at these, Jennie, for baking regular 
bread." 

" I do declare ! there's a jelly mould, with a dear little 
bird on it. Oh ! won't it be splendid to mix our own 
jelly, and send it to sick people ? " 

** Here's a strainer, and a roasting-pan, and — and this 
must be an egg-beater." 

'* Come on, girls, do," cried Jack Hall ; " don't make 
such a fuss over bare tins ; look into this closet, will you ? 
Now this is something like." 

Jack Hall was right. The little pantry on the other 
side of the room was " somethinof like." Indeed it was 
quite like mamma's own store-room, with its tin boxes 
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marked flour, sugar, spice, etc., etc., its little basket of 
fresh eggs, and its crock of golden butter. Jack Hall's 
and Artie Haven's, and, indeed, Wattie's own fingers, 
quite naturally — as boys' fingers are wont to do — slipped 
under the lid of the sugar-box, and drew out a sufficient 
number of lumps to make them quite competent to 
decide as to their quality. 

How Rosie and Daisy danced with joy ! They could 
scarcely believe their senses when mamma said that 
they were really to be allowed to cook here them- 
selves, under Charlotte's direction ; and Grace and 
Maggie Hall were made very happy when Mrs. Havens 
told them they should very soon be invited to spend 
a whole Saturday morning with her children* and help 
them prepare their own lunch. Jack here gave warn- 
ing that impatient Artie and Jack Hall were already 
peering through the next keyhole, and begged his 
mamma to give the order for the door to be opened. 

If the girls were gentle in their expressions of joy 
over their dainty little kitchen, those boys made up for it. 

Scarcely had the door flown open when Artie, quite 
crazed with joyful surprise, turned a complete somer- 
sault, and the orphan boys, hitherto so shy and silent. 
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Stamped their feet and clapped their hands, whilst little 
Jack fairly cried with joy. 

Scarcely will you believe me when I tell you that 
the little party found themselves in a completely fitted- 
up carpenter s shop ! 

Yes, right under the window stood a regular work- 
table, or carpenter's bench, and by its side a little rack 
filled with every tool a boy-carpenter could possibly need. 

Hammers, saws, planes, chisels, gimlets, and — oh ! 
delightful to tell ! a large box with various divisions, 
in which were nails of all sizes, from the huge black- 
headed fellows for making dog kennels, etc., to the tiny 
tacks so useful in fastening down Dollie s parlor carpet 
after the spring cleaning. 

Then, too, there stood their old friend the nursery 
glue-pot, which Daisy generously told Artie he ought 
henceforth to heat on the new stove, always providing 
he would not " make a mess " on her clean kitchen floor. 

In another corner stood a jig-saw with a turning-lathe, 
which Mr. Havens told the boys he would presently 
teach them to use, so that they might make brackets 
and picture frames as pretty gifts for their sisters and 
friends. 
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As the older folks prepared to return to the library 
the children were allowed to give three good Christmas 
cheers for. their kind, far-away auntie, who, as Artie re- 
marked to Wattie Prince, " had that sense that she 
always knew what boys and girls best liked and wanted, 
without anybody's saying a word/* 

The children found the third-story rooms so fascinat- 
ing th^t they preferred remaining there, and whilst the 
boys entertained themselves by turning the lathe, sharpen- 
ing saws, and planing boards, and found these occupations 
not the least of their Christmas pleasures, the little girls, 
true to their nature, played at housekeeping, and when 
the twilight gloom stole into . the little room, it found 
the six little girls sipping the tea which Daisy had 
brewed from their tiny cups, and quite reluctant to obey 
the summons to the library which Charlotte came to bring. 

Chatting merrily as they descended the stairs, the 
little procession, with Artie and Wattie at the head, and 
Teddy and his little Queenie at the rear, made their way 
to the library door, which opened as if by magic, and 
displayed a Christmas tree, brilliant with its candles and 
reflectors, its tiny shields and gay mottoes, whilst under- 
neath stood unmistakably Santa Claus himself, quite as 
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tall as papa, and almost his very shape, dressed in furs 
rather too fine and nice for the sooty journeys before and 
behind him, but people will not be persuaded always to 
dress in a fitting manner, you know ; and then, queer as 
it is, one is apt to think that Santa Claus ought scarcely 
to be found fault with, however odd his acts or 
fancies. 

Everybody was in the library except papa, and every- 
body looked happy and bdght. 

Harry, leaning back in his chair, drawn quite near to 
Santa Clauses very self, who, by-the-bye, patted him 
graciously on the head, thought that " it would be a pity 
to begin without papa ; '* but mamma told him that his 
father would soon appear, so Harry remained content. 

Santa Claus first called for Lilian, who was a little shy 
of his furry majesty ; but with Teddy on one side, and 
her " pettie bruzzer Jack " on the other, she timidly 
obeyed his second call. 

She forgot her fear when the furry paw of old Santa 
Claus held out to her a lovely doll with flaxen curls and 
eyes blue as her own. 

Teddy, for his part, could not believe his eyes when, in 
answer to their call, little Jack and he received each a 
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fine large Noah's ark, and a book full of the most 
famous colored pictures you can imagine. 

At the sight of her little companion's pleasure, Queeiiie 
laid down her own lovely doll on Mrs. Seymour's knee, 
and ran to the corner where Jack and Teddy had seated 
themselves, and were busily engaged exploring the con- 
tents of their arks, whilst old Cissy, too happy for words, 
was standing over them, wiping her old eyes. 

As Queenie shouted her delight at the sight of the 
little boys' treasures, her quick eye caught sight of old 
Cissy's tears, so she trotted quickly up to the old nurse, 
and laying her soft little hands in hers, said, 

" Dood Cissy, old Santa Claus won't hurt you." 

The little girl's eyes opened wonder- wide as old Cissy 
stooped over, took her up in her arms, and said, 

" Darlin' baby ! bress its little tender heart, old, foolish 
Cissy's cryin' 'cause de Lord be so werry good to her 
child." 

Santa Claus has such a wonderful memory ! 

Why, he hadn't forgotten a single child ! 

The orphan girls had each a new dress, Wattie a nice, 
warm overcoat, and besides there was a game for each, 
for their lonely winter evenings. 
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The Other little girls had each a perfectly complete 
workbox and book. Artie and his friend had fine skates 
and pocket knives. Not a single person, including the 
servants, was forgotten. There was even a fine pair of 
worked slippers waiting for papa, when his important 
business should be concluded, and Cissy herself was 
entirely struck dumb when her name was called 
out, and a handsome Testament, with print so large, 
and clear she said she could ** a'most read it widout 
lookin','' and with this a fine Madras turban was also 
given her. 

The presents' all distributed, Santa Claus wished them a 
''Merry Christmas," and bidding them shut their eyes, 
their quick ears caught the sound of the clatter of falling 
shovel and tongs, a scraping noise, and when the children 
opened their eyes, the old Saint had disappeared, and 
papa, looking happy and bright, as if he had not missed 
the fun, entered the room bringing a large paper bag 
which he fastened to a waiting nail, right over the library 
door, and then blindfolding Artie, bade him take his cane 
and try to strike it. The third blow tore open the bag 
and scattered quantities of bonbons, and at papa's signal 
everybody, old and young, opened the bonbons that fell 
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to their share, and drew out some article of dress in 
which they quickly attired themselves. 

There appeared the clergyman in miter-hat, his wife in 
a Normandy peasant s cap, while Mrs. Havens had a 
rooster's head, and papa a jockey cap. 

The children, too, looked funny enough, one with a 
pussy's face, another with a frog s, a third with a parrot's 
head. 

In these funny head-dresses they played their merry 
Christmas games, and the fun was at its very height 
when a loud ring was heard and Cicely was called for ; 
a moment later a scream, whether of joy or terror none 
could decide, was heard above all the merriment. 

Papa and Mr. Seymour immediately left the room, 
carefully closing the door after them, but soon re- 
appeared with a good-natured looking man in sailor s 
dress, and old Cicely, who ran with streaming eyes, and 
threw her arms about her boy, saying, 

** Bress de Lord ! my darlin', here's your werry own 
papa and mamma come to wisit dere chile dis bressed 
Krissmus night," and, as she said this, she opened a 
locket, and displayed to the child's eager gaze the faces 
of his own papa and mamma. 
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Teddy gazed silently at his parents* faces for a few 
moments, and then, half frightened, ran with the locket 
to Mrs. Seymour, sobbing, 

** It is my mamma, my very own." 

As Mrs. Seymour took the locket in her hand her 
face grew white, and as her husband sought her, she 
whispered, 

" Edward, I cannot be mistaken ; it is the face of my 
Cousin Marie, who was lost on her return voyage from 
Europe ; and look, here are the names, * Marie E. and 
Theodore Wallace,' with the .very date of their marriage. 
Can it be? Yes, this dear little child is our own little 
nephew, of whose birth at Nice Marie wrote us." * 

Mrs. Havens here brought up the old sailor, and this 
was the story he had to tell : 

** Two years ago, ladies and gentlemen, our old captain 
had command given him of the new ship Pythia, and I 
sailed with him to China. Whilst we were lying in port 
there I visited the hospital, and found there, dying of 
consumption, one of my old messmates. I don't think I 
need tell you how glad he was to see an old comrade, 
but he died before our cargo was ready \ and before he 
set sail for his last port, he opened his heart, and told me 
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how grieved he felt for a sin he had committed on the 
very night our old ship went down. He said, just before 
the vessel sank, he passed a state-room, and seeing a 
heavy gold chain and locket lying there, threw the chain 
about his own neck, and when rescued, found it still 
quite unhurt. During his long illness, he had often 
wanted to return it to its lawful owners, but supposed 
they had perished, so he gave it to me, and prayed me 
to take it to the owners of the vessel. I did not open 
the locket till Christmas Eve, when I arrived at home, and 
showed it to my good wife, who, seeing the name, said, 
*My man, do you know this bears the name of the 
little boy you saved from the wreck ? ' I looked, and 
sure enough there was the very same 'Theodore 
Wallace.' Then I said, * Til start off this night for the 
child,' and here I am sure enough. I've always felt 
tender like to the little fellow since I felt him, dripping 
cold, leaning tight against this old tar s bosom, and Jack 
Sawyer never had a happier Christmas on land than this 
ere, bringing like a glimpse of his true father and 
mother to the little orphan, that else wouldn't have had 
a idea of them." 

There were few dry eyes in the room while the old 
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sailor, with tears in his voice, told his simple story, and 
Mrs. Seymour tenderly clasped in her arms the little 
boy, who would henceforth be to her as a much-loved 
little son, whilst old Cissy knelt close by her chair, with 
lips moving, but her closed eyes streaming tears of 
greatest joy and thankfulness. 

Mr. Havens, seeing the children look a little frightened 
and bewildered by the scene, and unwilling that their 
Christmas frolic should be interfered with, proposed that 
the old sailor should be refreshed by a nice supper, and 
then promised the young people that he would ask him 
to tell them some of those delicious " sea yarns " true 
sailors as much delight to spin as young folks love 
to hear. 

Old Hannah never prepared a supper for a more wel- 
come guest, or with a more willing heart ; and when the 
old man returned to the library, the children crowded 
around him. Jack and Teddy climbed on to his knees, 
Artie and Jack Hall held on to the lapels of his coat, 
whilst the little girls sat close around him on the floor, 
drinking in every word he uttered. 

He told them of his whaling voyages till the boys 

longed to join in such thrilling sport, of the angry sharks 

9* 
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they had drawn on deck, the icebergs so near he could 
have thrown his hat upon them, aijd of the strange ports, 
with their queer inhabitants, he had visited; and still the 
young ears never tired, and very loth were they to find 
that the time for separation had arrived. 

^ a^ •}• «fS i^ 

Dear children, my story is told now. Old Jack Sawyer 
met with much kindness during his two days' stay in the 
pleasant village ; and when he left he bore back to his 
good wife the pleasant tidings that old Cissy and her boy 
had found a happy home at Mr. Seymour s house, where 
old Cissy, on each recurring day, wipes her old eyes, now 
dim with tears of thankful joy, as she ** bresses de Lord 
for all his goodness." 

Mrs. Seymour loves the little boy, who clings so closely 
to her, with the same tenderness she would have shown 
her little Phil, whilst she never tires of the child's oft- 
repeated question : 

** Aunt Nannie, hasn't the dear Lord heard my prayer, 
and given a mamma to Spottie and me ? " 
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